Legislation 
Blocked by 


Rules, Veto 


Failure of the 86th Congress 
to enact a wide range of progres- 
sive legislation has been blamed 
by the AFL-CIO on the combina- 
tion of Pres. Eisenhower’s con- 
§ stant vetoes and threats of vetoes, 
and on the misuse of congression- 
al rules by a coalition of conserv- 
ative Republicans and southern 
Democrats. 

“In no recent Congress have so 
many highly important legislative 
measures been killed or crippled,” 
the trade union movement declared 
in a new publication, “Labor Looks 
#t the 86th Congress,” an analysis 
of the two-year record of the House 
and Senate. ~ 
.. N¢{ sme of the Key measures 
for which liberals battled—medical 
care for the aged through social 
security, federal aid to schools, 
minimum wages, housing, depressed 
areas, civil rights, and constructive 
labor legislation—became law, the 
AFL-CIO said, primarily because 
Congress had become a “prisoner 
of its rules.” 

Whether the 87th Congress 
which takes office in January 
will “turn in a better record of 
performance,” the publication 
said pointedly, “depends on in- 
creasing the liberal numbers in 
the House and in the Senate, on 
electing a liberal President, and 
on making changes in the rules 
of the House and the Senate so 
that majority rule can more easily 
prevail.” — 

These changes, it added, “and 
the future of needed legislation, are 
in the hands of the voters.” 

In a companion study of the 86th 

(Continued on Page 9) 


2 More Major 
Areas Named 


As Depressed 


The nation’s depressed areas 
were swollen to a total of 42 in 
September as the government 
added five more major industrial 
centers to the list of areas with 
a “substantial labor surplus.” 

This was the highest total since 
July 1959. The number of 
“smaller areas of substantial la- 
bor surplus” remained unchanged 
from the July 1960 total of 116. 

The bimonthly report moved 
these major centers into the sub- 
stantial labor surplus—6 percent 
and over jobless—grouping: Bir- 
Mingham, Ala.; San Diego, Calif.; 
Canton, O.; Muskegon-Muskegon 
a Mich., and Jersey City, 
The Labor Dept.’s survey of 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 


C PRESIDENTIAL Candidate John F. Kennedy 
was the breakfast guest of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in New York. 
FDR’s widow has taken an active role in campaigning for the 


%, 
€ 


“ 


3.4 Million Idle: 


By Robert 


years. In 1949, it was 6.5 percent;' 
in 1954, 6.2 percent; in 1958, 7.2 
percent. Last year, during the steel 
strike, it was 5.6 percent. 

The September jobless rate has 
been as low as 3.1 and 2.9 percent 
in 1952 and 1953, respectively. 

The Labor Dept.’s monthly re- 
port on the job ‘situation said 
that, due mainly to seasonal in- 
fluences, total employment 
dropped by 500,000 to 67.8 mil- 
lion and unemployment fell by 
400,000 to 3.4 million. 

While employment was described 
as “still a record for the month,” 
the report showed a continuing job 
decline throughout the crucial man- 
ufacturing sector of the economy. 

In Cincinnati, Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell told the Mine Workers’ 
convention that he foresaw a con- 
tinued high level of employment 
for the remainder of 1960. 

Mitchell quoted the September 
job figures as the best ever for the 
month and, of the 800,000 long- 
term jobless, offered the approach 
of “special assistance must be given 
to attract industry to distressed 
areas.” 

The steel industry continued its 
decline, losing 6,100 jobs over the 
month and a total of 140,000 this 
year. Lumber and wood products 
dropped 18,000 over the month, 


Jobless Rate Hits 
Non-Recession Top 


B. Cooney 


The nation’s key rate of unemployment, adjusted for seasonal 
influences, declined slightly to 5.7 percent in September—the high- 
est non-recesion-year September since the end of World War II. 

The 5.7 percent rate, down from the 1960 high of 5.9 percent in 
August, has been exceeded in postwar Septembers only in recession 


and non-electrical machinery 
14,600. 


“Evidence of weakness” was re- 
vealed in the apparel industry, the 
Labor Dept. reported, with a de- 
cline of 11,100 jobs when the in- 
dustry usually experiences a sea- 
sonal upturn. 

Auto industry employment rose 
79,500 as new car production got 
underway and electrical machinery 
rose by 17,800 jobs. The largest 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Meany Raps 
False GOP 


Statements 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has“branded as “false and mis- 
leading propaganda” the Repub- 
lican claims that Sen. John F. 
Kennedy and Vice Pres. Nixon 
“stand for the same objectives” 
on major foreign and domestic 
issues in the presidential cam- 


& | paign. 


Meany, in a coast-to-coast ra- 
dio broadcast over the American 


«| Broadcasting Co. network, declared 
there is a “vast gulf” between the 


two presidential candidates, adding 


;| that the GOP effort to de-emphasize 
: | this gulf is “clearly designed to lull 


ithe Ameyican people into Apathy 
and to discourage voters from going 
to the polls.” 

In the broadcast—first in a series 
sponsored by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Campaign Committee— 
he forecast that the attempt to cre- 
ate “false images” of the two candi- 
dates is “doomed to fail” because 
“the voters know the score.” 


The AFL-CIO president said 
that “even a casual examination 
of the major issues” demonstrates 
that the Democratic and Repub- 
lican contenders stand “poles 
apart and that the voters do have 
a real and important decision to 
make next November.” 


Meany spelled out major differ- 
ences between Kennedy and Nixon 
in the foreign policy and defense 
fields and in the areas of economic 
growth, medical care for the aged, 
and modernization of the archaic 
House rules which permit the con- 
servative Republican-southern Dem- 
ocratic coalition to throttle liberal 
measures. 

He declared pointedly that for 
the Republicans to claim that the 
goals of Kennedy and Nixon coin- 
cide in these fields “is to insult the 
intelligence of the American voter.” 

In the ILG broadcast, Meany 
said Nixon throughout the cam- 
paign has “told the American peo- 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Kennedy Rips Nixon Stand 


In Domestic, Foreign Fields 


Tempo of 
Campaign 


Intensifies 


By Willard Shelton 


En route with Kennedy—In a 
whirlwind trip from Ohio to the 
Deep South and into Pennsylva- 
nia and New York, Sen. John F, 
Kennedy stepped up his cam- 
paign against Vice Pres. Nixon 
in slashing attacks on the Repub- 
lican nominee’s record on do- 
mestic affairs, foreign policy and 
civil rights. 

In Ohio’s layoff-ridden Mahoning 
Valley steel cities, he used his Sun- 
day punch in challenging Nixon to 
tell the workers of Youngstown, 
Warren and Salem that “they never 
had jit so good.” 

In Warm Springs, Ga., Columbia, 
S. C., and Pittsburgh the Demo- 
cratic nominee spoke bluntly on 
civil rights, saying “‘we must assure 
every citizen of the full protection 
of his constitutional rights and equal 
opportunity to participate in every 
phase of our national life.” 

In Pittsburgh he expanded a 
foreign-policy attack on Vice 
Pres. Nixon’s programs, begun 
earlier in Georgia and South 
Carolina, charging the Vice Pres- 
ident with boasting of being a 
“risk-taker abroad” and of in- 
viting the risk of war by “com- 
mitting us to defense of two 
rocks six miles off the coast of 
China”—Quemoy and Matsu 
—which the chiefs of staff admit 
that under some circumstances 
should not be defended and “are 
indefensible.” 

“In 1952 the Republican Party 
in Pittsburgh promised liberation 
for Eastern Europe—and now has 
a Communist satellite 90 miles off 
the coast of Florida. This is the 
party of peace and prosperity?” he 
asked derisively. 

Everywhere the Democratic nom- 
inee sought to tie the Vice President 
directly to the Republican Party 
record, 

“I don’t blame the Republicans 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Kennedy Drive Picking Up Speed 
In 5-State Rocky Mountain Region 


Denver, Colo.—The rising tide of modern liberalism which has characterized the Rocky Mountain 
states during the past four years continues to swell, yet one month in 
it is difficult to estimate how much the gain will be this year. 

At stake in five states—Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Montana—are 21 presidential elec- 
toral votes, 11 House seats and four of the region’s 10 Senate seats. 

In the area as a whole, Nixon ©& 


advance of the 1960 election 


would have had the edge as of 
mid-September. But in all five 
states, Kennedy was gaining 
ground as October began. By 
mid-October it looked close in 
each state—but the large number 
of silent voters kept the fore-— 


casters guessing and a major 


development in the campaign 
could turn the tide in either di- 
rection. 

Kennedy’s appearance in the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City late in September ‘had a tre- 
mendous impact on Utah and Ida- 
ho voters. His first-round win in 


the television debate series gave 
him a leg-up in all states. Local 
Democratic and labor campaign- 
ers of most of the states have been 
working effectively, although less 
well financed than their opposition, 

In the Senate races, the 10 seats 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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New IUE Peace Plan Rejected by GE 
a : Courts, Police Asked 
To Curb Picketing 


study specialists. Company publi- B. Carey of the Electrical, 

Sis ge tht. Ee cists made no claims of any signifi- Radio & Machine Workers, 

FULL SUPPORT OF cant production at the 55 struck} | Quinn criticized GE Board 
by, left to right, Pres, » Radio & Machine Workers, AFL-CIO Pres. plants. Chairman Ralph Cordiner, 


UTW Parley Backs 
To Fight to Save ‘Dying’ Industry 


The company stuck to its single 
despite 
the collapse of its hopes to break the 
keeping 
workers, 

Marching the Picket lines with 
IUE members were more than 
1,400 members of the Technical 
Engineers in two locals at Lynn, 
Mass., and a local at Philadelphia. 
f} One of the striking AFTE locals is 
made up of GE time and motion 


GE Ex-Official Raps 
Firm’s ‘Cold War’ 


A former vice president 
of General Electric, nous, 
Quinn, has described GE’s 
“cold war” against its union 
workers as “neither tenable 
nor excusable.” 

In a letter to Pres. James 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas, William 
representing groups of GE employes, 


TUE Pres. James B. Carey gave 
GE a six-way choice in a pro- 
posal to recess the Strike until 
Nov. 7 to permit realistic nego- 
tiations and a Public report by a 
mediation panel. 

The IUE said the strike would be 
suspended if the company showed 
good faith in carrying on meaning- 
ful collective bargaining by im- 


“my junior associate of other 
years,” for “his unwillingness 
Personally to meet with the 
workers and their union rep- 
resentatives.” 

He said GE’s Present offi- 
cers have decided “this is a 
strategic time to have a strike” 
and “appear quite willing to 


Kennedy, Told 


New York—Textile workers 


O. Pastore (D-R. I.) told 380 delegates attending 


here. 


Noting that foreign imports and technologic 
reason why American 


Pastore held that the 
textile manufacturers plan eventu- 


must “fight to save an industry that is dying on its feet,” 
the 15th convention of the United Textil 


al changes have cost some half-million 
Production is not protected by high tariffs is because 


Sen. John 


jobs since 1947, 


€ Workers 


Proving its offer on any one of six 
union demands: 

@ An annual wage increase of 
3.5 percent during the period of the 
contract. (The company has of- 
fered an average of 2.3 percent a 


neglect the human considera- 
tions.” 


accepted by the union and turned 
down by management. These in- 
cluded government mediation pro- 


Posals to extend the present con. 


ally to close down their plants in| of $1.20 per hour and more that could Produce all the nation’s re- | year.) tract past the expiration date and 
this country. Prevail in the United States. quirements if it worked Only six @ Supplem entary unemploy-| offers of mediation by governors of 
George Baldanzi, UTW presi- | ~“If this is allowed to continue,” | Months out Of the year, ment benefits. (GE turned it down, | states where GE plants are located, , 
| le ld delegates that it | he said, “there won't be any textile} Pastore said that the only imme-| offered only a limited retraining Attacks on picket lines by club- ‘ 
dent, also told delegates eee fee ee ee diate stopgap remed » aside from! pro ram.) swingi licemen, hosing of a 
“we ; & “a a ie = uy corpses.” | higher tariffs, would be a 35-hour] Continuation of the cost-of- strikers in icy weather and har. * 
ot Sap — = oe = = 7 workweek for preseni pay. living escalator Provision. (The| assment arrests of strikers were t 
dustry it will mean disaster, Delegates unanimously adopted ‘ 4 Salata isht nong the pb ucts of the . 
He cited imports from Japan, | a resolution endorsing the Ken. Delegates re-elected Baldanzi| company has insisted on a olshing) among the , byproducts of the a 
Hong Kong, India and Pakistan nedy-Johnson ticket They also | President and Francis Schaufenbil | the clause.) company’s “open gate” policy, pe 
produced by workers at wages of | passed resolutions itn for the |S°Cretary-treasurer for new four-| @ A two-year agreement. (The Meanwhile the IUE’s contract at 

15 cents an hour, as against rates employment of idle res work. | Yar terms, company insists on a three-year extension with Westinghouse Elec- 

ers and use of idle equipment in Elected vice presidents were Her- | Contract.) tric Corp., the other giant in the 

° this country’s foreign aid pro- |man Ackroyd, Jack Cipolla, Ken.| @ Union shop. (Management electrical industry, was scheduled 

High Cour t gram; the election of candidates |Neth Clark, Frank Lyons, Philip | flatly refuses.) to expire Oct. 15 with negotiations 

pledged to enact $1.25 minimum | Salem and Frank Sgambato for the! The union Proposal also asked | still deadlocked. 
New England area; Robert Cole, | that a panel of mediators designated 


Bars Appeal 
In Blast ‘Plot’ 


to review the conspiracy convictions 
of eight Textile Workers Union of 
America members who drew stiff 
Prison sentences for plotting to 
dynamite the plant of the struck 
Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills at 
Henderson, N. C, 


North Carolina Supreme Court de- 
cision of Jan, 14 upholding the 
conviction of the TWUA members, 
Justice William O. Douglas was the 
only member of the court favoring 
a review. Justice Hugo L. Black 
did not Participate. 


the conspiracy—although no dyna- 
miting 

TWUA Vice Pres. Boyd E. Payton 
and Staff Representatives Lawrence 
Gore and Charles Auslander, Four 
strikers — Warren Walker, Calvin 
Pegram, Robert Abbott and Johnnie America is to foster @ policy of 
Martin—drew five to seven-year false security, to hold that Ameri- 
sentences, and a fifth rank-and-filer, 
Malcolm Jarrell, was sentenced to 
three years. 


IUE Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett ac- 
cused Westinghouse of failing to 
bargain in good faith, declaring: 
“They’ve made the same proposal 
given us by GE and have given no 
indication of any change.” 

The IUE’s Westinghouse Confer- 
ence Board, representing more than 
40,000 of the company’s workers, 
was scheduled to meet to consider 
further action, 


NMU Convention Brands Mitchell 
Suit Last Licks of ‘Vengeful GOP” 


By David L. Perlman 
New York—A Landrum-Griffin Act suit brought by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell in an effort to 
invalidate the Maritime Union’s election of officers was branded as the “last licks” of a “vengeful 
Administration” by delegates to the NMU’s 12th convention here. 


The 500 delegates unanimously voted “complete confidence” in the NMU officers and in the Honest 
Ballot Association, the non-partisan 800d-government Stroup which conducts the union’s elections, 

h KD 
FP ment and “proper administration” 
eral court to set aside the referen- < oo oy Pegs ll nal 
dum vote by which NMU Pres, : , 
Josey Coes and $s other union = _ Dae pam 
— bho wae eee tion to bring back under the Amer- year term for national Officers. It 
ernment supervision, - ican flag “Tunaway ships” registered would not affect the Current terms 

The delesat intin t in Panama, Honduras and Liberia.| of officers who were elected for 
that = pring se Pres A resolution called for “a long-| two years. 
poarpwed : Bem or sage range ship replacement program . . . Also adopted was a provision 
Susuinceene, to prevent obsolescence of our mer-| which would require candidates 

. ; : , . 

that the Landrum -Griffin suit chant marine and to retain skilled] for national office to have served 


wage laws on the state level, and 
efforts by the U.S. to bring about 
world disarmament and abolition 
of nuclear testing. 


by the Federal Mediation & Con- 
Ciliation Service make public rec- 
ommendations for settlement of the 
dispute by Oct. 31, 

GE’s rejection of the proposal, 
a full-page advertisement sponsored 
by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. pointed out, marks the sey- 
enth time a Suggestion to avert or 
settle the strike has been made or 


Edward Hirschberger, Burt Hyman, 
Joseph Krause, Louis Rubino and 
Charles Sobol for the Middle At- 
lanite region; Johnnie EF. Brown, 
Everett Dean, William D, Howell, 
Calvin Ray, William Silcox and Roy 
Whitmire for the southern area; 
and Roy Groenert and Roger Pro- 
vost, respectively, for the Midwest 
and Canada, 


The Supreme Court has refused Pastore urged textile workers and 


those in all other industries affected 
by foreign imports produced under 
substandard labor conditions “to 
wage a legislative fight and support 
candidates who will make it their 
business to win higher protective 
tariffs.” 

The Rhode Island Democrat, who 
headed a special Senate committee 
that recently completed a study of 
the textile industry, Teported his 
committee had recommended plac- 
ing higher import. quotas by cate- 
gories, but that the Eisenhower 
Administration turned down this 
Proposal, 


“We have to meet the threat of 
communism, but why can’t we do 
So without destroying American 
industry?” he declared. “The 
worst thing we can do to retard 


The brief order left Standing a 


Given six to 10-year terms for 


ever took place—were 


The convention voted a number 
of constitutional changes, which 
must be ratified in a membership 
teferendum before taking effect. 

One change would set a four 


can production is inexhaustible,” 


He maintained that “negative 
thinking” has been responsible for 
the situation on tariffs. 

“This Administration appears to 
be loaded with representatives of 
big business who are evidently pre- 
pared to liquidate consumer indus- 


TWUA Pres, William Pollock 
expressed regret at the court’s 
ruling, declaring that “if the case 
had been heard on its merits and 
in an atmosphere devoid of the 
hysteria which prevailed in Hen- 


- workers in our shi ards.” at least one term as a union 
derson . . . their innocence would | ‘ries so they can buy heavy goods “was launched by a vengeful Ad- In other eee an NMU: branch agent, field patrolman or 
have been established, as a method of expanding their ministration Out to get in its last © Asked legislation to bring} patrolman. 

“The ‘crime’ for which these men | businesses,” he declared. licks before it brings its sad rec- merchant seamen under the wage-| Earlier the convention adopted 
were convicted was a sham,” Pol.| He noted that Sen. John F. Ken-| ord of disserv ice to the nation to hour law. a resolution declaring that ‘the 
lock continued, “It Was deliber-|medy had placed himself on record] @ close. © Pledged a continued fight to] Democratic Party and platform 
ately fostered and in support of the recommendations 


agent provoc ateur 


convict with a grudge against the 
union, 


conspiracy. Even 
ding, nothing happened,” 


nurtured by an 


The convention wound up with 
who is an ex- 


adoption of a hard-hitting legisla- 
tive program aimed at reversing 
the decline of the nation’s merchant 
fleet. 

The delegates called for enforce- 


prevent the Budget Bureau from hold the hope” of ending “seven 
eliminating the sovernment’s ma-| years of Republican misleadership.” 
rine hospitals, It urged that “every merchant sex 

© Called for amendment of mu-| man continue and increase his po 
tiny statutes “in order to prevent litical activity—including his yok 
their use in labor disputes,” untary contributions,” 


of the Pastore committee. 

- With foreign imports at their 
present high level and increasing 
applicatidh of automated devices, 
he declared, the textile industry 


Without him there was no 
under his prod- 
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Economic Review Finds: 


Greater Buying Key 
‘To Healthy Economy 


A “vigorous national effort” is needed to produce a.balanced 
pattern in the American economy that will best utilize the nation’s 
growing labor force and its rapidly expanding productive capacity, 


the AFL-CIO has declared. 


The key to this program, according to the current issue of Labor’s|: 


Economic Review, monthly publi-' 


cation of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research, is a “balanced growth of 
consumer, government and business 
buying.” 

At present, the publication point- 
ed out, the American economy is 
operating with “considerable un- 
employment and idle machines,” 
because there are “too few cus- 
tomers with enough cash and credit 
to buy the rising volume of goods 
and services that can be produced.” 

“It was a developing lack of 
balance between the economy’s 
ability to produce and actual 
sales in the 1920s that brought 
on the Great Depression of the 
1930s,” the Review said, adding 
that although the “present gap 
between inadequate sales and 
productive ability is much small- 
er than the nearly catastrophic 
cordition that existed in 1930, 
nevertheless there is a significant 
Jack of balance” in the: current 
situation. 


The publication pointed out that 
the lack of balarice has existed, ex- 
cept for a few scattered months in 
the past seven years, to produce a 
serious “drag on the entire econ- 
omy.” 

As a result of “inadequate sales, 
production is considerably below 
maximum levels,” the publication 
declared, as a result of which there 
are currently close to 4 million un- 
employed—nearly 6 percent of the 
total labor force. In addition, 2.5 
million more workers are being 
compelled to work part time “be- 
cause full-time work is not avail- 
able.” 


Too Little Buying 


The cause of the current situa- 
tion, the Review said, is not that 
America can produce too much, 
but rather that “America buys too 
little of what can be produced.” 
As a result, manufacturing indus- 
tries generally are using only about 
80 percent of their productive 
capacity. 

The continuing lack of balance 


New URW Chief 
Fills Staff Posts 


Akron, O.—Two- new staff ap- 
pointments have been announced 
by George Burdon, newly-elected 
president of the Rubber Workers. 

Burdon named Kenneth Oldham, 
a URW special representative for 
the past two years, as the union’s 
pension and insurance director. He 
teplaces Paul Bowers, who has been 
reassigned as a field representative 
of the union. 

Another special representative, 
Magne Repaal, has been named 
assistant to the president.. He suc- 
ceeds H. D. Dawson, whose new 
post will be URW contract-arbitra- 


“income loss and distress” for the 
families and communities of the 
unemployed and those who are 
compelled to work part time. “In 
addition,” the Review said, “it 
means that billions of dollars of 


forever through the waste of job- 
lessness, short-time work and idle 
machines.” 

Analyzing the patterns of the 
American economy, the publica- 
tion pointed out that consumers 
and government normally account 
for 85 percent of total national pro- 
duction. In recent years, it says, 
these two groups “have not been 
buying enough of the goods and 
services that expanding productive 
capacity and a growing labor force 
can produce.” 

The drop in government buy- 
ing was traced to the Adminis- 
tration’s reluctance to carry out 
its responsibilities in the domes- 
tic field in the wake of the Ko- 
rean war. Cutbacks in national 
defense outlays after the war 
ended, the publication said, 
“should have permitted some in- 
creases in federal expenditures 
for improvements in public serv- 
ices.” Instead, both defense and 
non-defense outlays were pared 
sharply. 


In the past seven years, it said, 
the federal government has bought 
“considerably less goods and serv- 
ices” than in 1953, adding that de- 
spite this emphasis on low govern- 
ment expenditures, federal budget 
surpluses have been achieved in 
only three of the past seven years 
because “recessions and the slow 
rise of sales, production and in- 
comes have meant inadequate tax 
revenues.” 

Consumer buying has been slow- 
ing down, the Review said, because 
of the combination of “relatively 
low federal government expendi- 
tures, tight-money and high interest 
rates,” mainly because of the slow- 
down in the rise of consumer 
incomes. 

“The continuing gap between 
lagging sales and the economy’s 
rapidly expanding capacity to pro- 
duce has already caused persistent 
joblessness and part-time work 
schedules, idle plants and machines, 
and frequent recessions,” the AFL- 
CIO publication declared. 


What To Do 


In order to close the gap, it rec- 
ommended an increase in govern- 
ment buying, stimuation of con- 
sumer purchasing by raising the 
buying power of the consumer 
through a higher minimum wage, 
an end to the Eisenhower-Nixon 
Administration’s tight-money and 
high-interest rate policies, and re- 
vision of the tax structure to close 


tion case analyst. 


existing loopholes. 


in the economy, the Dept. of Re- 
search publication went on, means|: 


needed goods and services are lost|} 


END OF 1950=100 
180 


SIMULATED CLOCK FACTORY was set up by Communications 


Workers to help train CWA members in time study techniques used 
by management, during special course at FDR Camp, Port Huron, 
Mich. Working with CWA in the time study training program 
was Bertram Gottlieb, industrial engineer in AFL-CIO Dept. of 


Research. 


September Jobless Rate 
At Non-Recession High 


(Continued from Page 1) 
job increases came in state and lo- 
cal government, up 350,000 as 
schools reopened and in _ retail 
trade, up 94,000. 

A warning was contained in the 
sharp increase in the total of in- 
sured unemployed, a conservative 
but reliable indicator since it in- 
cludes chiefly breadwinners who 
have had work experience and 
omits workers who have exhausted 
their benefits. 

Jobless pay claims totaled 
1,764,000 for the week ending 
Sept. 24—446,000 higher than 
the 1.3 million in the comparable 
week of 1959. 


The marked increase in part-time 
workers was put this way by the 
report: 

“The number of regular full-time 
workers cut back to part-time in- 
creased by almost 300,000 to 1.2 
million from the third quarter of 
1959 to the comparable period of 
1960. 


“Virtually all of this increase was 
accounted for by an increased num- 
ber of factory workers on short 
workweeks—up from 300,000 to 
600,000.” 

The report said “voluntary” part- 
time employment continued to in- 
crease, rising by some 300,000 over 
the year as women and teenagers 
took jobs in trade and service in- 
dustries. 


Jobless Rise Seen 


Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Labor 
Dept. manpower expert, summed 
up the picture of the past few 
months by saying there has been ‘a 
combination of relatively high lev- 
els of employment and, at the same 
time, a rate and a level of unem- 
ployment which is by no means 
satisfactory under any standard.” 

_Asked to forecast the trend of 
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unemployment, taking into account 
seasonal influences, Wolfbein said 
the September total of 3.4 million 
jobless will drop to 3.2 million in 
October. 

Unemployment will rise to about 
3.8 million by the end of the year 
and in January will hit 4.5 million, 
he predicted. 

Wolfbein saw as the “most im- 
portant” part of the. jobless picture 
the fact that the long-term unem- 
ployed — those out of work 15 
weeks or longer— “has hung at 
about 800,000” for some months. 

The long-term jobless totaled 
805,000 in September. This com- 
pared to 736,000 in September 
1959; 1.5 million in the recession 
year of 1958 and 456,000 in pre- 
recession 1957, 

He said long-term joblessness af- 
flicted chiefly those in areas of per- 
sistently high unemployment, older 
workers and, among younger peo- 
ple, chiefly school drop-outs. 

The employment figures showed 
that manufacturing payrolls re- 
mained virtually unchanged, ris- 
ing by 59,000 to 16.5 million. 

Average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory production workers were 
$90.68 in September, about the 
same as in August. 


U.S. Lists 42 


Major Areas 


- As Depressed 


(Continued from Page 1!) 
149 major employment centers— 
Jersey City is a new addition, 
making it now 150—reflected an 
economy emerging from _ reces- 
sion in 1959. 


The total of major depressed 
areas was 76 in January 1959, 46 
by July and 32 by November. 

However, the total has been 
climbing during 1960. It was at 
31 this past January and moved up 
to 33 in March, 35 in May, 37 in 


July and then jumped to 42 last ° 


month, 


The number of smaller areas with 
6 percent and over jobless also 
declined during 1959 and turned 
upward this year. The total was 
107 in January, 109 in March, 113 
in May and 116 in both July and 
September. 


Massachusetts Changes 

The total of smaller areas re- 
mained unchanged at 116 when 
Southbridge-Webster, Mass., was 
added and Thompsonville, Conn., 
was removed since it was redefined 
as part of the Hartford area. 

The new bimonthly listing of 
areas with “substantial and persis- 
tent labor surpluses”—with the di- 
mension of time added to the level 
of joblessness to qualify the area 
for preference on federal contracts 
—was raised by one to 22 major 
areas. Muskegon-Muskegon, Mich., 
was the area added. 

The 74 smaller areas with a sub- 
stantial and persistent labor surplus 
remained unchanged from July. 

The Labor Dept. said that its 
surveys of employer hiring plans 
as reported to local government 
employment offices indicated 
there would be little net change 

‘in non-farm jobs “to late Au- 
tumn.” 


“While about half the surveyed 
areas expected some job gains over 
the next few months,” the report 
said, “these increases, centered pri- 
marily in seasonally-influenced non- 
manufacturing activities, appeared 
likely to be counterbalanced by cut- 
backs in other areas.” 

The report said the sharpest in- 
creases were anticipated in trade, 
which is due to begin its usual pre- 
holiday “upsurge” by November. 

“In manufacturing,” the report 
continued, “the outlook over the 
next few months hinges largely on 
developments in the key automotive 
and steel industries.” Steel and 
fabricated metal firms base their 
hopes on orders from auto makers. 


worker’s real earnings under 
administration. 


happened: 


Eisenhower years. 


period is five months shorter. 


Here’s How Nixon T. wisted 
Workers’ Earning Figures 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon has distorted for campaign 
purposes the story of what’s happened to the average factory 


A careful check of the figures by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research reveals that contrary to Nixon’s oft-repeated claim 
that real earnings increased only 2 percent in the Truman 
years and 15 percent in the Eisenhower years, this is what 


Between September 1945 and January 1953 gross weekly 
earnings increased 18.3 percent; from January 1953 to August 
1960 earnings rose only 13.7 percent. 

For a family of four, net spendable earnings—after deduc- 
tion of federal income and social security taxes—came to 13.3 
percent more in the Truman years and 9.1 percent in the 


Nixon’s distorted figures were obtained by comparing week- 
ly earnings beginning in April 1945, when Pres. Truman first 
took office. This was-at the height of World War II, when 
workers’ earnings were swollen by overtime hours, 

By taking September 1945, the first postwar month, as the 
logical starting point for measuring earnings in the Truman 
years, the 18.3 percent increase shows up higher than the 13.7 
increase under Eisenhower despite the fact that the Truman 


the Truman and Eisenhower 
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PITTSBURGH RALLY brought 
Democratic presidential candidate. 


into the Administration’s record of inaction in this steel city, hard 


hit by cutbacks in production. 


Registration Campaign Effective: | 


out overflow crowd to hear the 
Sen. John F. Kennedy lashed 


Schnitzler Raps GOP 
For “‘Do-Nothing’ Policy 


Continued high unemployment 
Administration’s policy of “sitting 


Cid Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler has told midwestern trade 


unionists. 
Speaking before three State A 


is the result of the Republican 
tight and doing nothing,” AFL- 


FL-CIO conventions—in North 


Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska—® 


Schnitzler said the cooperative ef-| trade union movement” which led 
forts of dedicated trade unionists| to 
can bring about an Administration] dorsement of the Kennedy-Johnson. 
that would revitalize the economy | ticket. 


and bolster the nation’s defenses. 

Labor's voter registration drive, 
Schnitzler declared, is an example 
of trade union achievement which 
should result in “the biggest presi- 
dential election vote in history in- 
stead of the relatively small per- 
centage of voters in previous 
elections.” 

In a message specifically directed 


Schnitzler declared “it does little 


good for the breadwinner of the} labor-endorsed, is trying to unseat’ 
household to vote for an Adminis-| incumbent conservative Republican 
tration pledged to improve condi-| George D. Clyde. 


tions for workers if the wife casts 
her vote for a party that would take 
away hard-won gains.” 

Families should “vote to sup- 
port one another instead of can- 
celling each other’s vote at the 
polls,” he added. 

Schnitzler called on union mem- 
bers to “work, think and act” for 
the benefit of the entire trade union 
movement, and said “it was this mo- 
tive of acting to benefit the whole 


Labor Unit Hits 
Campaign Bias 
The 1960 election should be de- 
cided on the “basis of needs not 
creeds,” Labor’s Committee for 
Kennedy and Johnson declared in a 
new leaflet, “Don’t Let the G.O.P.- 
lins Get You.” 
The committee, headed by AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. George M. Harri- 
son, declared that “experienced 
trade unionists know it is an old 
trick of employers to drum up racial 
or religious prejudice, hoping to 
create discord and antagonism, and 
take the workers’ minds off their 
wages and working conditions.” 
Prejudice and bigotry must be 
ruled out of the election campaign, 
the leaflet said, urging that the truth 
be broadcast to the “doubtful and 
misinformed.” 
The nation needs strong, enlight- 
ened, progressive leadership for the 
1960s, the leaflet added, calling for 
the election of the Kennedy-John- 
son ticket. Copies of the leaflet can 
be obtained without charge from 
Labor’s Committee for Kennedy 
and Johnson, 1801 K St. NW., 


AFL-CIO General Board en- 


The race for governor causes th 


Barlocker is described as a 
poor boy who made a million 
dollars in the rather unusual 
business of raising and process- 
ing turkeys. He has retained 
that appearance fondly referred 
to as “common as an old shoe,” 
and he’s handsome, too. 


A great handshaker who flies his 
own plane from campaign stump 
to stump, this youngish candidate 
contrasts sharply with Clyde, more 
sedate in manner. 


Barlocker’s political background 
is that of mayor of the small south- 
ern Utah city of St. George. There 
he accomplished the miracle of cut- 
ting taxes 27 percent by broadening 
the tax base. He built up his 
town’s tourist business, and. ham- 
mers On the point that all of Utah 
should mine more tourist gold. 


Democrat Against R-T-W 

Barlocker is squarely against 
Utah’s “right-to-work” law. Clyde, 
classified as conservative but not 
reactionary, has said that if the 
legislature should pass a_ repeal 
bill, he would not sign it but might 
let it become law without his sig- 
nature. 


Barlocker pulled 23,000 more 
votes than Clyde in their respective 
primaries, in,which both had oppo- 
sition. The Democratic primary 
attracted a total of 20,000 more 
votes than the Republican event, 
though there were more contests 
on the Republican ballot. 

Utah labor people happily 
point out that a win for Barlocker 
might set the stage for unseat- 
ing Sen. Wallace Bennett (R), 


Washington, D. C, 


Me | tention on winning the state posts 
™|and pay less attention to congres- 


or 


i/Montana Labor Pitches In 


To Elect Liberal Candidates 


Helena, Mont.—Montana, whose incumbent two senators and two congressmen have exception- 
ally good voting records, will send two or three new men to Washington next January, since three 
of the seats are up for decision in this year’s election. As of early October, prospects are good that 
two of the three contests will be won by labor-endorsed candidates, the third one is considered close. 


Montana generally has elected 


liberal Democrats nationally for 


many years, but in state offices 


the Republicans often hold the'® 
gj)edge. This peculiar division seems 
to result from the fact that large | Olsen (D), former attorney-general, 


corporations concentrate their at- 


sional elections. 

Lee Metcalf (D), labor-endorsed, 
is attempting to step up from the 
House to the Senate to replace re- 
tiring, elderly Sen. James Murray 
(D). Metcalf, with a COPE voting 
record of 34 right and none wrong, 
is running ahead of Orvin Fjare 
(R), who served one term in Con- 
gress in the early Fifties. Many 
Republicans concede they can’t win 
this one. In addition to his con- 
gressional record, Metcalf built a 
name for himself in the Montana 
legislature and on the state supreme 
court. 


Metcalf won handily in the 
Democratic primary, defeating 
such strong candidates as Cong. 
LeRoy Anderson and popular 
Ex-Goy. John Bonner. His rec- 
ord, his effective campaigning 
and the normally pro-Demo- 
cratic slant of the state in con- 
gressional elections make him 
strong. 


Seeking Metcalf’s old House 
seat from the western district of 


COPE Forces Working Hard for 
Victory of Liberals in Utah 


Salt Lake City—-Election prospects look bright to Utah’s liberal forces, but political history of the 
last dozen years has taught these people to run scared all the time. 
There is no U.S. Senate seat open this year, so political interest—aside from the presidential race— 
to the wives of union members,| is focused on spirited contests for governor and for two seats in Congress. 


e most talk on the streets. Liberal 


Montana are labor-endorsed Arnold 


and George Sarsfield (R), a Butte 
attorney making his first run for 
office. Olsen, a liberal, should win 
handily in the strongly Democratic 
district. Some spot him as the top 
vote getter in the western end of 
the state. 


Labor Backs Graybill 

LeRoy Anderson, eliminated 
from the House because of his un- 
successful primary bid against Met- 
calf, will be succeeded either by 
labor-endorsed Leo Graybill Jr. 
(D) or Jim Battin (R). Graybill 
has never held public office, but has 
served as an attorney for various 
unions in Great Falls. His father 
is Democratic national committee- 
man. 

Battin, who as a member of 
the legislature voted right by la- 
bor’s score only 21 percent of the 
time, will put up a good race 
because the eastern district of 
Montana leans Republican. How- 
ever, this may be offset by the 
fact that the National Farmers 
Union, strong in the farmlands 
of the district, is supporting Gray- 
bill. It will be close. 


Possibly the most talked-about 


Democrat William A. Barlocker, 


Association of Manufacturers, 
who has voted 35-3 wrong ac- 
cording to COPE. Bennett must 
run again in 1962. 

In the 2nd Congressional Dis- 
trict, which includes Salt Lake City 
and some mining and steelmaking 
areas, Rep. S. King (D), the labor- 
endorsed incumbent with a 9-to-1 
right COPE score, is seeking a sec- 
ond term. His opponent is Sher- 
man Lloyd (R), a distinctly con- 
servative past president of the Utah 
Senate. 

Tight House Race 

King in 1958 took the seat away 
from conservative Rep. William 
Dawson (R) who in turn had 
taken it from liberal Reva Beck 
Bosone (D) in 1956. King’s one 
term of service apparently has not 
displeased his constituency and he 
has made a name for himself as a 
leading figure in the Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon) church. But this 
is a marginal district; no candidate 
of either party is ever a shoo-in. 


In the 1st District, labor has en- 
dorsed M. Blaine Peterson (D), 
former liberal legislator, over A. 
Walter Stevenson (R), who devotes 
many of his speeches to alarmed 
comments on so-called “labor 
racketeers.” They seek the seat 
being vacated by Rep. Henry A. 
Dixon (R). A win for Peterson 
would represent much progress but 
Stevenson is young, personable and 
better-known. 

Legislative Split 

In the Utah legislature, Demo- 
crats now have a House majority 
and the Republicans control the 
Senatg. The guess is that the 
Democrats will hold the House and 
have a chance of gaining a narrow 


former president of the National 


4 industrializing. 


No one seems willing to predict, 
in either case, a repeal of the 
“right-to-work” law during the next 
two years. 
Marginal Utah was much im- 
pressed by Sen. Kennedy’s recent 
appearance in the vast Mormon 
tabernacle, but no one is yet ready 
to predict the final results. If re- 
ligious bias exists, it will have less 


mons know what it is to be perse- 
cuted as a religious minority. Liv- 
ing men can remember when there 
was mistreatment. 

Sensing ‘victory but running 
scared, COPE forces are work- 
ing hard. A crew of women 
workers has been active since last 
November listing union members 
by precincts, registering members 
and distributing information. 
Registration reached a remark- 
ably high level prior to the pri- 
’ maries and COPE is striving to 

register still more voters. 

Utah must be viewed in the light 
of its history. Mormons fleeing 
from persecution at points further 
east settled this area when it was 
part of Mexico. By perseverance 
and hard work they made the desert 
bloom like a rose and wrote one 
of the most spine-tingling chapters 
in American history. In so doing 
they developed resourcefulness, in- 
dividualism and independence. 

Today’s Utah is modern and is 
It has-its share of 
chrome and glass. But even the 
newcomers from other areas tend 
to absorb much of the rugged in- 
dividualism of the state. This 
makes their votes even more diffi- 
cult to count in advance than are 


effect in Utah, because the Mor-| 


campaign in Montana is that of 
Paul Cannon (D) for governor and 
H. H. Anderson (D) for lieutenant- 
governor against Don Nutter and 
Tim Babcock, Republicans, for 
these respective offices. The state 
is plastered with billboards for the 
well-heeled Nutter-Babcock team. 
Labor has endorsed the Demo- 
cratic team on its record. Cannon 
as legislator and _lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of the state has fought a 
good fight for labor, several times 
breaking tie votes favorably in the 
Senate. Anderson has fought con- 
sistently for labor bills in the legis- 
lature. Nutter, on the other hand, 
showed a distinctly conservative 
bent as a state senator and Babcock 
was a leader in an unsuccessful 
effort to petition the “right-to- 
work” bill onto the ballot two 
years ago. The race will be close. 
This is where the corporations are 
concentrating their efforts. 

The legislature now has Demo- 
cratic control in both houses (un- 
der a Republican governor) but 
some of the Democrats did not 
vote with labor in the past session. 
It is doubtful if the next legislature 
will be much improved. 

As in so many other states, the 
Kennedy-Nixon race is unpredict- 
able at the moment. 

Working in favor of liberal 
candidates is the fact that Mon- 
tana is an economically distressed 
state. The casual traveler through 
the magnificent state would not 
notice it, but there is heavy un- 
employment, population is static 
(for a while it declined), per 
capita income has been falling 
and business and industry are in 
a slump. ; 

COPE is working valiantly in an 
uphill job in Montana. As the elec- 
tion year began, surveys of mem- 
bership showed distressingly low 
registration among members of 
most, unions. A full-time COPE 
director, union staff employes and 
leaders, and WAD volunteers went 
to work on the problem. They es- 
timate that close to 75 percent of 
union members were registered as 
of the close of registrations Sept. 23. 
The conservatives, too, have car- 
ried out a registration program. Re- 
sult is that the state as a whole has 
substantialiy higher registration 
than two years ago and perhaps a 
record high number of citizens 
eligible to vote. 


Labor For Kennedy 


In Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsy!- 
vania AFL-CIO, through its COPE 
committee, has enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the candidacies of Senators 
John F, Kennedy and Lyndon 8B. 
Johnson and approved Democratic 
nominees for statewide office. 

With other union groups, it is 
participating in a newly formed La- 
bor’s Committee for Johnson and 
Kennedy which will stage meetings 
in all parts of the state. 

Harry Boyer and Joseph F. 
Burke, co-presidents of the State 
AFL-CIO, said Vice Pres. Nixon is 
shadowed by the record of the 
Eisenhower Administration, “basic- 
ally a record of opposition to the 
growth and function of trade ut- 
ionism and to the real welfare of the 
American people.” The Democratic 
Party, despite “inner conflicts,” 
they asserted, “has demonstrated 
its basic friendliness to a program 
for the health, welfare and pros- 
perity of the American peopl 


| Senate majority. 


the votes in other areas. 


which labor endorses.” 
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Page Five 


Kennedy’s Stren 


Liberals in Rockies 
Count on New Gains 


(Continued from Page 1) 

are now held by three conservative 
Republicans and seven liberal Dem- 
ocrats. Five of the seven belong 
to the Young Turk western bloc 
which is beginning to write pro- 
gressive history in Washington. 
Two of the seven—James E. Mur- 
ray of Montana and Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming—are vet- 
erans of liberal hue, both stepping 
down this year. 


In addition to replacing the two 
veteran liberals, Rocky Mountain 
voters have an opportunity this year 
to displace two conservative Re- 
publican senators—Gordon Allott 
of Colorado and Henry C. Dwor- 
shak of Idaho—who are seeking 
re-election. 


On average, a break-even is as 
good as can be expected. Dwor- 
shak appears to hold the edge in 
Idaho. Keith Thompson, conserva- 
tive Republican, appears to be lead- 
ing in the race to replace O’Maho- 
ney in Wyoming. In Montana, 
Murray probably will be replaced 
by equally liberal Rep. Lee “Met- 
calf (D). In Colorado, it’s a toss-up 
between liberal Robert Knous (D) 
and the incumbent conservative, 
Allott. 

The House outlook is more 
favorable. These five sparsely- 
populated states send only 11 
men to the House. Liberal 
Democrats now hold seven of 
these positions and conservative 
Republicans the other four. La- 
bor-endorsed liberals have any- 
where from even to excellent 
chances of picking up all four of 
the seats presently held by con- 
servatives. In only two of the 
positions now held by liberals is 
there a possibility of a conserva- 
tive victory. Therefore, it is 
most likely that the Rocky Moun- 
tain House delegation will show 
improvement. 


The liberal tide prevailing in the 
Rocky Mountain area caused the 
election of liberal Senators Frank 
Church in Idaho and John Carroll 
in Colorado in 1956 and Senators 
Frank Moss of Utah and Gale 
McGee of Wyoming in 1958. Due 
to personality considerations and 
the strength of individual candi- 
dates, the same rate of gain may 
not hold this year, but the long- 
range Outlook is good. ~ 


Tide Is Liberal 


Several factors account for the 
liberal tide. The first is the vibrant 
tone of expansion and growth which 
characterizes most of the area. 
Converseiy, there are several pock- 
ets of economic distress, in which 
the people are disenchanted with 


the do-nothingism of the conserva- | 


tives. 
Those who want continued 
growth of the area find themselves 
almost automatically in support of 
reclamation and other programs 
which constitute the federal inter- 
vention that conservatives oppose. 
The big ranchers mostly remain 
conservative, but the smaller farm- 
ers who suffer from depressed 
prices and who are particularly 
thirsty for reclamation project wa- 
ter are beginning to abandon their 
traditional conservative postures. 
Union members, while not so 
numerous as in the eastern indus- 
trial areas, have more influence 
on Rocky Mountain politics then 
the casual outside observer might 
suppose. Comparatively few in 
number, they are active in cam- 
paigns in which relatively few 
voters are involved. 


Cooperation between members 
of the various unions is at a rela- 
tively high level. A certain unity 
of purpose naturally prevails in 
small towns having isolated local 
unions, 


eth Growing 


in West 


AFL-CIO, was one of the panelists chosen by television and radio networks to quiz Sen. John 
F. Kennedy and Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon during the second of the “great debates” between 
the presidential candidates. Shown, left to right, are Paul Niven, Columbia Broadcasting System; 
Morgan, who represented the American Broadcasting Co.; Alvin Spivak, United Press International; 
Hal Levy, Newsday; and Julian Goodman, National Broadcasting Co. 


Labor Doing a ‘Most Effective’ Job 
In Close Wyoming Election Races 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—In Wyoming, organized labor is doing its most effective job in history in this 


year’s election campaign. 


Even so, it will be difficult to win more than one out of the two Senate and House races in the 


state this year. 


The Senate seat long held by veteran Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D), who voted 25 times “right” and 


only seven times “wrong” according > 


to COPE, is being sought by Wyo- 
ming’s one present congressman, 
Keith Thompson (R), and by labor- 
endorsed Ray Whittaker (D). 
Thompson, an out-and-out conser- 
vative who voted 25 times “wrong” 
and only 3 times “right” in the 
House on COPE’s reckoning, is 


Democrats Running Strong Against 
Republican Conservatives in Idaho 


Boise, Ida.—The race of energetic, 31-year-old Ralph Harding (D) against previously well-entrenched 
Rep. Hamer Budge (R) is providing the best show in this year’s Idaho campaign. 

Budge, who has voted 34 times wrong and twice right during his five terms in Congress, according to 
COPE, won by two to one in 1952 and by more than 60 percent in 1954 and 1956. He slipped to a 
55 percent margin in 1958, placing his seat just barely in the marginal category. 


Harding, a former state legislator’ 


who voted against “right-to-work” 
legislation, even though from a 
rural area, and who has _ labor’s 
endorsement, is giving Budge a 
tough enough race, now that most 
observers consider the prospects 
fifty-fifty. Harding’s campaign 
centers on a polite yet scathing 
attack on Budge’s ultraconservative 
record and his failure to secure 
congressional support for an im- 
portant reclamation project—Burns 
Creek Reservoir—in the district. 

The Farmer’s Union disap- 
proves of Budge’s record, with a 
score of two right votes out of 
10 by its count. 


Liberals who watch the workings 
of Congress have a particular rea- 
ton for wanting to see Budge re- 
tired. He’s a part of the conserva- 
tive coalition on the House Rules 
Committee which keeps so much 
progressive legislation bottled up. 

The Idaho Senate race, in which 
Robert McLaughlin (D), labor-en- 
dorsed, seeks to unseat conservative 
Henry Dworshak (R), should fea- 
ture Idaho politics this year but is 
developing comparatively little in- 
terest. 

Dworshak, who has voted wrong 
39 times and right 3 times by the 
COPE record in his long tenure in 
the Senate, has kept his local fences 
mended. McLaughlin, 43, whose 
Past political record includes long 


service as district attorney in Moun- 
tain Home and varied work within 
the Democratic Party organization, 
shows grass roots political ability. 

While he has no legislative rec- 
ord, McLaughlin has always been 
friendly to labor and was a member 
of the Hell’s Canyon Committee 
which did much work in attempting 
to secure establishment of this vital 
reclamation project. 


Usually dependable polls show 


‘/McLaughlin right on Dworshak’s 


heels, but local observers believe it 
will take a Democratic sweep to put 
McLaughlin over. 

Liberal Frank Church (D), holds 
the other Idaho Senate seat and is 
not up this year. 

The state’s other congressional 
race features incumbent Gracie 
Pfost (D), whom COPE scores as 
voting right 33 times and wrong 
twice in her service since 1952. 
She is expected to defeat Thomas 
Leupp (R), mayor of Nampa. Her 
district is traditionally Democratic 
(with many miners and lumber 
workers in its populace), she is an 
effective campaigner, and her oppo- 
nent seems ineffective. She won by 
62 percent in 1958 and some say 
she’ll get 70 percent this time. 

As in other areas, Idahoans 
are not talkative on the presiden- 
tial race but prospects are good 
for Kennedy, who made a terrific 


impression in his Salt Lake City 
appearance late in September. 


Idaho has about 25,000 AFL- 
CIO members. In every substan- 
tial town, central COPE organiza- 
tions have been operating since 
March, are securing good coopera- 
tion from the various unions, are 
precincting every member, and are 
driving hard for registration—which 
in this state can be accomplished as 
late as the Saturday evening pre- 
ceding the election. In 1958, 90 
percent of union members were 
registered, thanks in part to the 
presence of a “right-to-work” meas- 
ure on the ballot. 

Until Hawaii took the record 
with a vote of more than 92 per- 
cent of its eligible people in its first 
state election, Idaho had the dis- 
tinction of being one of the nation’s 
best-voting states. In both 1956 
and 1958, approximately 78 per- 
cent of the eligible people went to 
the polls. 


Ship Line Office 


Workers Vote Union 


Hoboken, N. J.—Clerical em- 
ployes of American Export Lines, 
most of whom are employed here, 
have voted 180 to 123 for the Office 
Employes in a National Labor Re- 
lations Board representation elec- 
tion, ' 


well-known, personable, and an ef- 
fective campaigner. 

Whittaker is a two-term county 
attorney from Casper who widened 
his acquaintanceship in the state in 
a race against Thompson for the 
House in 1958. He lost by 8,000 
votes out of 120,000-odd. In this 
year’s campaign, he is standing firm- 
ly on a liberal position, vehemently 
speaking for repeal of Sec. 14B of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. In fact, he 
proposes scrapping the entire Lan- 
drum-Griffin hodge-podge and writ- 
ing a new law more fair to labor. 


Uphill Race 


But Whittaker’s race is uphill. 
Labor people think he is gaining 
—but will not guess whether or not 
he will gain enough to overtake 
Thompson. 

Labor has high hopes, how- 
ever, of putting a liberal man in 
the House seat Thompson is 
vacating. COPE support is go- 
ing to Hepburn Armstrong (D), 
who has never held public office 
but who has campaigned vigor- 
ously and who speaks out plainly 
on labor-liberal issues. An en- 
gineer and lawyer who made 
some money in uranium and 
other ventures, Armstrong for- 
merly served the federal govern- 
ment in Overseas assignments. He 
has made thousands of door-to- 
door calls and seems to please the 
people wherever he goes. 


His opponent, William Henry 
Harrison (R), grandson of the Pres- 


ident of that name, is an old-line 


conservative who served one term 
in Congress a few years back. He 
asserts labor should concern itself 
only with legislation directly affect- 
ing unions. Harrison is not con- 
sidered a strong candidate, partly 
perhaps because he lives much of 
the time in California. 

The forecast in these two races 
may seem inconsistent, but Wyo- 
ming always has tended to vote for 
the strongest personality in any 
election regardless of party label. 

In the presidential race, COPE 
workers definitely believe Kennedy 
has been gaining since the first TV 
debate. The contest looks close in 


Wyoming, but Kennedy supporters 
keep their optimism under control 
by recalling that Wyoming more 
often than not goes Republican. 

The state legislature picture is 
dull. Democrats now have a nar- 
row control in the House and the 
Republicans have the edge in the 
Senate, with a Democratic gover- 
nor. ‘The Democratic House de- 
feated some pro-labor bills that the 
Republican Senate passed, so this 
year’s COPE endorsements are well 
split between the two parties. 

COPE activities are more effi- 
cient than in the past. The state 
COPE coordinator has received 
good cooperation from the locals, 
volunteers have precincted mem- 
bership lists and checked regis- 
trations. Indications are that 85 
percent of labor people will be 
registered when the books close 
Oct. 24. 

Get-out-the-vote activities are 
emphasized, particularly through 
telephone campaigns. In Casper, 
COPE workers made 12,750 tele- 
phone calls to get out the vote in 
the primary election, and the county 
turned out the highest vote in his- 
tory. The same campaign will be 
conducted .in various towns on 
Election Day. 


CWA Backs Ticket 
With TV Shows 


The Communications Workers 
are backing up their endorsement 
of the Kennedy-Johnson ticket with 
two 15-minute television programs, 
scheduled to be shown on 50 stas 
tions throughout the nation. 

The first, “The Choice Is Yours,” 
uses film clips of. contradictory Re- 
publican statements and claims to 
puncture the GOP’s campaign argu- 
ments. . 

A second film, “Speak Up for 
Kennedy,” presents regional reports 
on the campaign by Democratic 
Senators Clair Engle of California; 
Paul Douglas, Illinois; Pat Mc- 
Namara, Michigan and Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Minnesota, and by Gov. 
Herschel C. Loveless of Iowa. 

The films were financed by vok 


untary donations of CWA members, 
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| Pollyanna 

ICE PRES. NIXON’S “you-never-had-it-so-good” campaign 

theme has a particularly hollow ring in light of the Labor 
Dept.’s latest report showing the unemployment rate at the highest 
level for any non-recession-year September since the end of World 
War II. 

The continuing high unemployment—a chronic situation, with 
the unemployment rate all through the year higher than in any 
other non-recession postwar year—is only one of the economic 
danger signals pointing toward a recession. The steel iindustry 
operating at about 50 percent of capacity and the general trend of 
industrial production are others. 

Is this the strong America that Nixon keeps talking about, the 
nation that is ready to lead the free world with 57 out of every 
1,000 workers unemployed? 

America is in trouble. Sen. Kennedy is pounding away about 
the need for a program, for action to get the nation moving again, 
while Nixon whistles his way past the closed steel mills. 


The GOP Will Get You! 


+ THE SECOND television debate Vice Pres. Nixon attempted 
to push further the image of an independent liberal in his con- 
tinuing pitch for non-Republican votes. Vote for the man, not the 
label, says Nixon, blithely ignoring the fact that the government 
is organized and operated along political party lines. 

The hard facts are that there are more Democratic than Repub- 
lican voters in the nation, and Democratic strength in Congress and 
in the states and cities has been on the increase since 1954. To 
win a national election Nixon must draw normally Democratic and 
independent votes away from Kennedy. Hence the above-the-party 


stance which so ill-becomes one of the most partisan politicians of| 3 


our times. 

Nixon’s appeal is tremendously revealing of the entire nature 
of his campaign. It is a campaign in which he is running away 
from his own voting record, the record of the Eisenhower years 
and the record of his party in Congress while at the same time 
reassuring the President and his GOP colleagues that he’s the 
same old Dick Nixon. 

This may be slick Madison Avenue tactics, but it is also cynical 
deception by a candidate seeking the highest office in the world. 


Reform ‘Reform 
URING THE LONG HEARINGS that preceded congressional 
consideration of labor “reform” legislation a number of non- 
union experts warned that imposing burdensome reporting regula- 
tions on local unions would have the effect of driving out of office 
thousands of unpaid local union officers and impairing the vigor 
and democracy of these groups. 

Now, with the Landrum-Griffin Act one year old, the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor-Management Reports comes up 
with the evidence that the new law is having exactly the effect 
predicted. 

The bureau says it has received reports that “many local union 
officers have resigned rather than assume the obligations imposed 
by the new law” because of burdensome reporting responsibilities 
and risk of legal proceedings “which might be instituted against 
them.” 

The agency voices its concern, declaring that these local union 
leaders “must be reassured that there are no criminal penalties for 
honest mistakes.” 

Messrs. Landrum and Griffin: Please take notice. 
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Good Friend Growing | Cool: 


soviet Move Into North Africa 
Spells Trouble for Free World 


NITED NATIONS, N. Y.—One of the free 
world’s best friends, Pres. Habib Bourguiba 
of Tunisia, has begun to cool in his friendship 
and the danger of real war in North Africa has 
become a grim reality, all this because of the 
unsettled six-year-old conflict between France and 
Algeria. sa ; 

The most serious threat to any kind of stabil- 
ity in that embattled Mediterranean area is the 
intrusion of the Soviet Union and Communist 
China into the Algerian struggle against French 
colonialism. Until recently, Moscow had done 
little other than propagandize about the French- 
Algerian battle in order not to antagonize Pres. 
de Gaulle of France. In recent weeks, how- 
ever, Premier Khrushchey has: 


1, Conferred with leaders of the Algerian Pro- 
visional Government at his country estate in Glen 
Cove, L. I., 30 miles from the United Nations 
meeting. ' 


2. Pledged moral and material aid to the 
Algerians and agreed in principle on de facto 
recognition of the Algerian Provisional Govern- 
ment to the extent of agreeing to receive an Al- 
gerian resident representative in Moscow. 


3. Given Algerian Premier Ferhat Abbas a 
warm reception during a recent visit to Moscow, 
following an earlier equally warm reception in 
Peiping, captial of Communist China. 

Sitting right on the hot spot is Tunisia, whose 
leadership has consistently been pro-democratic. 
Its trade unions were early members of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions after a 
sour-taste affiliation with the Communist World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Bourguiba, when 
he was just another exile, was an honored guest 
and speaker at the 1951 AFL convention in San 
Francisco. 


SINCE 1954, when the battle was joined be- 
tween French troops and Algerian rebels, Bour- 
guiba has walked a tight rope. His country, even 
more than Morocco, has been headquarters for 
the Algerian Front of National Liberation. Be- 
cause of his moral influence, he was able to keep 
the Communists from involving themselves in the 
conflict. Today, however, -the pressure of events 
has led him to state publicly that he will- not 


“rebuke” the Algerians for taking aid wherever 


By Arnold Beichman 


they can get it. In fact ‘he has gone even 
further, saying he would favor aid for the Alger- 
ians even from “the devil himself.” 


The tragedy of this story is that the leadership 
of neither the Algerians, Tunisians or Moroccans 
has been pro-Communist. In fact, Communist 
influence in these Moslem countries, compared to 
others in Africa, has by and large been negligible. 
Not only Tunisian trade unions, but those in 
Morocco and the exiled Algerian trade unions 
are ICFTU affiliates. Nevertheless, the long 
and bloody conflict and the resistance of the 
French government to the attempts of the UN and 
Bourguiba at mediation have led to the present 
menace of Soviet intrusion into North Africa. 


The overriding problem is the attitude of 
the United States towards the conflict. North 
_ African leaders feel that if the U. S. were to 
exercise moral leadership France would have 
to listen. Western observers feel, however, 
that de Gaulle will listen to no one, including 
the UN. Asa key partner in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), France is an 
American ally and to intrude into the Algerian 
imbroglio might endanger relations with France, 
says the State Dept. 


Meantime, countries like Pakistan, Iran and 
Thailand, allied with the U.S. in military agree 
ments, have begun to express their restivencss 
at American “neutralism” in the Algerian war. 
In a few weeks, the UN will be voting on a resoli- 
tion calling for a plebiscite of the Algerian people 
on the question of independence. This proposal 
was made by American labor several years ago. 


THE RESOLUTION, it can be safely pre 
dicted, will pass by an overwhelming majority 


‘ in any case. No matter what the UN votes, 


de Gaulle has made it quite clear he will ignore 
the action. 

It will then be up to Asian and African coun 
tries, many of them recently liberated from co 
lonialism, to do something before Soviet penetra- 
tion into North Africa becomes an accomplished 
fact. If North Africa should fall into the Soviet 
orbit, it would mean the outflanking of Europs 
by the Communists and would be equivalent ‘0 
a major military disaster for the free world. _ 
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Morgan Says: 


Nixon, Lodge Playing Games 
With Public on Foreign Policy 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


T SEEMS AS IF ages had passed since that 

fresh, exciting early-morning moment in the 
Chicago Stockyards in 1952 when Adlai Steven- 
son made the revolutionary campaign proposal to 
“talk sense to the American people.” A lot of 
nonsense has spilled from the speakers’ stands 
since then and the current 
presidential conflict is rap- 
idly becoming awash with 
it. The principal flow for 
the present is rushing 
through Republican flood- 
gates in the form of prop- 
aganda which is danger- 
ously and shamelessly try- 
ing to obscure one of the 
most vital issues of the 
election: the status of U.S. 
strength and position in 
the world today. 

*... At this time,” Vice Pres. Nixon declared 
in his second “debate” with Sen. Kennedy, “Com- 
munist prestige in the world is at an all-time low 
and American prestige is at an all-time high.” 

As he spoke, Communist delegations at the 
United Nations were still gloating over the bit- 
terness and dismay created among the neutrals by 
successful U.S. opposition to the resolution calling 
for renewed “contacts” between Premier Khru- 
shchev and Pres. Eisenhower. Only hours after 
the Nixon statement, the issue of a UN seat for 
Communist China was postponed for another year, 
but it was a costly victory for the American stand, 
with a reduced margin of votes. And Khrushchev 
was still tethered tightly to the Manhattan area 
by State Department edict. 

The pretext was “security’—his safety—but 
would the government have bothered with such 
a leash if the readings on the prestige meters were 
what Nixon insisted they were? Was the “advice” 
to broadcasting networks not to provide Mr. K, 
a forum issued by an Administration snugly sure 
of its world position? Have our prestige and 


Correction Please! 


Morgan 


power kept Khrushchev from opening the conti- 
nents of Africa and South America to direct 
Communist influence? Are we—to use the Vice 
President's phrase—“extending freedom” in the 
kingdom of Laos, where our expenditures for 
military aid have been singularly lavish? 
Instead of facing up to these problems—by ~ 
no means all of which the Administration is to 
blame for—Nixon has been dealing with for- 
eign policy as if it were a kind of sport spectacle. 

Usually, to his campaign crowds, he equates it 
in terms of a game. “We licked them 70 to 
nothing,” he will say. “That’s a pretty good 
score in football, It’s better in international re- 
lations.” Or he will offer, as proof our prestige 

-has not slipped, the fact that Pres. Eisenhower 
drew cheering crowds in New York while Khru- 
shchev drew booing ones. 

The Vice President is too intelligent and well- 
informed to dream of arguing within the counsels 
of government that this is the safe, sound way to 
evaluate and measure policy.’ But this is the way 
he and Henry Cabot Lodge are playing the game 
with the public so far. ~ 

Lodge brushed aside a sexicne’s question on 
TV about the striking shrinkage in the vote we 
could muster against Red China in the UN, We 
won, he said flatly. The important thing is that 
we won. That’s like claiming victory in the fifth 
inning. Sen. Morse, Oregon Democrat who is a 
member of the U.S. delegation to this General 
Assembly, says in effect that we'd better stop de- 
ceiving ourselves and prepare wisely for it because 
the seating of Peiping in the UN is inevitable. 

The general explanation for the Nixon-Lodge 
stance on foreign policy is that you don’t win 
elections by telling people unpleasant things. 

It is interesting to note too that both candidates 
tend to become less reckless in their statements 
face to face in these debates than in their separate 
harangues from the stump. And the series will 


furnish more people a sharper, deeper, longer look} . 


at the qualities of the protagonists in this 1960 
race than the American electorate has had in 
almost all other presidential campaigns put to- 
gether, clear back to Washington’s time. Under 
those circumstances let us hope that neither can- 
didate can afford not to talk sense from now on. 


Nixon's Indifference tothe Facts 
Gives Ammunition to His Foes 


“CORRECTION PLEASE!”—the | special 
Democratic bulletin which has been following Re- 
publican campaigners—has turned its fire on Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon, charging he continues to 
ignore “the facts.” 

The bulletin said Nixon “blithely ignored all 
the facts” during his second television debate with 
his Democratic rival when he said that “in every 
index, there has been a great deal more perform- 
ance and more progress than in the Truman Ad- 
ministration.” 

These, declared the bulletin, are the facts: 

®@® “Gross national product (GNP) averaged 
4.6 percent annual increase in Truman years, only 
2.4 percent in Eisenhower-Nixon years. 

@ “Real wages (what your money will buy) 
increased by 18.3 percent between September 
1945, first month after war and January 1953, 
last Truman month. This compares with increase 
of only 13.7 percent between January 1953 and 
August 1960, last month available. 

@ “Unemployment levels, on the average, were 
1 million lower during Truman years than during 
present Administration.” 

Turning to what it called other “Nixonisms,” 
the Democratic publication recalled that the Vice 
President also said during the debate that “this 
economy is sound.” 


ON THE SAME DAY Nixon made this state- 
ment, the bulletin said, the U.S. Labor Dept. 
added five major production centers to its list of 
areas with “substantial” unemployment. 

The bulletin said that earlier in the week the 
Budget Bureau scaled down its expected budget 
Surplus because of the “failure of business to live 
up to forecasts.” 

Sylvia Porter, national economic columnist, was 
quoted by the bulletin as writing several days 


earlier that “we have been in a recession for some 
months.” 

In another edition, Correction, Please! 
scorched Nixon on his “program to combat 
disease for the Sixties.” Nixon had noted that 
“federal support of the National Institutes of 
Health increased from $60 million to $560 mil- 
lion a year during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion,” the New York Times reported on Oct. 3. 

Correction, Please! listed a six-year record of 
annual requests by the Administration and the 
larger amounts appropriated by Democratic Con- 
gresses. Each successive year, the Administration 
was willing to settle for the previous year’s appro- 
priation, the bulletin pointed out, adding: 

“In these six years alone, the Congress appro- 
priated $433 million more than Eisenhower-Nixon 


- budget requests.” 


IN ANOTHER EDITION, Correction, Please! 
quoted the New York Times as reporting on Oct. 
4 that “Vice Pres. Nixon charged today that the 
Kennedy farm prorgam would raise family food 
costs 25 percent, reduce beef and pork supplies 
to wartime rationed levels, put 2 million Ameri- 
cans out of work and encourage Soviet agricultural 
supremacy.” 

The bulletin then quoted two former secreta- 
ries of agriculture as wiring these reactions to 
Kennedy: 

@ “Mr. Nixon’s outrageous attempt to scare 
consumers with wild charges about effect on food 
prices of your prudent and carefully thought-out 
farm program is one of the cheapest political 
tricks I have ever heard of.”—-Claude Wickard. 

‘@ “The Vice President’s farm statements are 
so extreme and so unfounded—so easy to punc- 
ture and explode—that surely he will see the 
need to get new farm advisers.”—Sen. Clinton 
P, Anderson (D-N. M.). 


=ITS YOUR= ~~: 
WASHINGTON ° 


Wand Shelton 


EN ROUTE WITH KENNEDY—The perhaps decisive influence 
of the television debates between Sen. Kennedy and Vice Pres. 
Nixon is now generally acknowledged. This has produced curious 
reactions in the rival camps. 

The Kennedy forces are certain that they scored such an. ad- 
vantage in the first debate that the Vice President cannot ever catch 
up. They want more of the encounters, and later ones than the 
Oct. 21 climax previously set. When they asked for a fifth confron- 
tation, the Nixon forces showed decided reluctance but did not im- 
mediately turn it down. It was uncertain whether an agreement 
on date, terms and time was possible. 

Observers tended to concur that the Vice President did better 
in the second debate, and his advisers thought he might do better yet 
in later ones. 

The Kennedy people nevertheless were the ones taking the. 
initiative, very possibly because they believe that the senator 
can never suffer by haying great exposure of his personality, 
which in public appearances in this campaign has proved to haye 
qualities of magnetism. 

There is reason to believe, also, that by seeking a Novesitis net- 
work appearance, the Democrats frankly hoped for more free time 
to combat what they otherwise expected to be a Republican blitz 
on paid time in the last two weeks. The Democratic Committee 
frankly says that it cannot buy television time, for speeches and 
“spots” that deluge the networks, on a scale comparable to Re- 
publican purchases. 

The Nixon camp originally insisted on the Oct. 21 cutoff date 
for what was designed as the final of the four agreed appearances. 
In asking a fifth, the Democrats renewed their pressure for a Novem- 
ber date, closer to the election. 

* * * 


ALMOST UNNOTICED during the din of the campaigning, the 
once-rebellious conservative Democrats of the South have dropped 
totally the threat of last springtime that they would establish inde- 
pendent electors to deprive the Democratic nominee of southern 
votes and throw the presidential choice into the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mississippi's Sen. James O. Eastland went on a statewide televis- 
ion program to warn Democrats not to vote for an independent- 
elector slate sponsored by Gov. Ross Barnett. He said that to do 
so, if the Kennedy ticket were elected without southern support, 
might result in depriving self-described southern Democrats of 
their precious committee chairmanships. 

The Texas Democratic Convention refused to endorse the na- 
tional platform and adopted its own states’ rights platform instead. 
There is a possibility that Texas would go Republican, that other 
southern states might vote for Vice Pres. Nixon—but the old-line 
party powers all through the Deep South were lining up to prevent it. 

Practically the entire hierarchy of Georgia and South Carolina 
party leaders joined Kennedy when the Massachusetts senator 
campaigned in the Deep South, and in Texas the battle-fury of 
state powers is reported to be impressive. 


The people around Sen. Kennedy did some blunt speaking about 
the seniority system in Congress and about the House and Senate 
rules to produce this result—and they were vastly helped on their 
way by the television debates. 

What will happen if Sen. Kennedy should win the election only 
with the aid of the southern conservatives is another matter. 

The hard fact is that changes in the archaic congressional rules, 
giving conservative southern Democrats almost extortionate power, 
will be required to allow passage of any significant new civil rights 
legislation and of major parts of the rest of the Kennedy program— 
on federal school aid, housing, the Forand bill and minimum wages. 


* * * 


THE MANAGEMENT of a presidential campaign involves logis- 
tics of great complexity. There are matters of charter planes for the 
candidates and 30-man staffs and hordes of traveling reporters; the 
complexities of scheduling candidates into states and cities for 
special local events when four hours later they may need to be 900 
miles away; the arrangement for parade routes through cities, the 
selection of dignitaries to join forces on the platform; the arrange- 
ments to get out the crowds; the installation of traveling equipment 
to grind out press releases and advance texts of speeches; and even 
more important to produce quickly transcripts of what the candidate 
actually said. 

Mr. Nixon’s entourage is exceedingly efficient. The Vice Presi- 
dent generally arrives on time, delivers his speech, stays and moves 
on according to schedule. His people are clean-desk men and the 
Vice President cooperates wholeheartedly. 


Sen. Kennedy’s staff is equally efficient, but the Democratic 
nominee is normally scheduled so tightly that to keep up in the 
crush of the crowds is impossible—or at least has been impossible. 


In one recent swing, Kennedy moved in 38 hours through six 
states a total of 1,490 air-miles, plus hours of pounding bus-and- 
motorcar cavalcades. His staff and reporters ended exhausted, with 
two or three hours of sleep. 

The senator was fresh and sparked with vigor. He has—surpris- 
ingly—the gift of instant relaxation and sleep, and he is no fretter 
or worrier. When he saw a roadside apple stand in Ohio, he stopped 
the whole cavalcade to buy some baskets of apples. 
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How to Buy: 


Dont Be Gouged on 
Credit Life Insurance 


By Sidney Margolius 
| iol YOU BUY A CAR on time payments, and sometimes even 
other types of goods, the chances are that you also are paying 
for credit life insurance without knowing it. 

A survey by the National Better Business Bureau has found that 
over half of all buyers of cars on installment plans also buy credit 
life insurance without their knowledge or consent. 

Kenneth B. Wilson, president of the bureau, says this happens 
because many time-payment con- 
tracts do not itemize the various 
charges in addition to the price of 
the car, but simply lump a charge 
for credit insurance into the total 
price of the car. 

Credit life insurance nowadays is 
required by most banks and finance 
companies, and some installment 
dealers, when you take out a loan or 
buy on time. The insurance pays 
off the balance of your debt if you 
die before completing your pay- 
ments. Lenders provide it chiefly 
for their own protection. However, 
it’s not a bad deal for you if you 

: know you're paying for it, and 
most of all, pay just a reasonable fee for it. 

Credit unions, for example, provide credit life insurance for all 
borrowers without any extra charge. Many banks and other rep- 
utable lenders provide it at an extra fee of 50-60 cents for each 
$100 borrowed. That’s reasonable enough and is approximately 
what the insurance costs them. 


AT A COST TO YOU of 60 cents or less per $100 of debt, 
credit life insurance does provide temporary insurance at a time 
when you probably need it most. If anything happened to you, your 
wife or co-signer won’t have to complete the payments. It S group 
insurance, so everybody pays the same rate with no medical exam. 
Thus it’s especially helpful for older people and those in hazardous 
occupations or suffering from a chronic illness, who usually have 
to pay extra for life insurance. 

Whether you want credit insurance or not, you're pretty likely 
to get it these days if you borrow or buy on time. This type of 
insurance has soared from less than 2 million policies in 1948 to 
over 35 million in 58, the BBB reports. Apparently half or more 
of all families may be paying for credit life insurance right now 
whether they know it or not. 

But dealers and lenders who add credit life insurance to your bill 
without your knowledge also often overcharge for it, the BBB study 
finds. In fact, the price some sellers charge is scandalous. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners found that over half 
the companies selling this type of insurance paid out in claims less 
than 20 percent of the premiums charged. Almost one third of the 
companies paid out less than ten percent. 

That means the fees for this insurance were rigged so that, for 
every dollar charged for credit life insurance by these companies, 
they paid less than ten to twenty cents. 

The commissioners found that three insurance companies special- 
izing in this type of insurance took in a total of $33,500,000 one 
recent year and paid out in claims only $7,400,000 or 22 percent. 
So you can see the extent of the gouge. You yourself very well may 
have paid part of the $26,000,000 difference between fees charged 
and amount paid out. 


BESIDES INSURANCE companies, the people making the money 
on credit life insurance are the dealers and loan companies who add 
it to your installment contract. The commissioners’ study found that 
well over half the insurance companies paid in commissions, re- 
bates or kickbacks, over 50 percent of the fees charged installment 
buyers and borrowers for such insurance. Some commissions or 
kickbacks ranged as high as 80 percent. If you had a balance of 
say $1000 on the purchase of a car, and the dealer or lender tacked 
on $22 for “credit life insurance,” he was able to pocket $11-$17 
of it for himself. 

In fact, the compulsory sale of various types of credit insurance 
has become a way that some lenders and installment sellers get 
around the legal ceilings on finance charges enacted by many states 
in recent years. They have found a big fat loophole in the state laws. 


Some of the finance companies have set up their own insur- 
ance companies for the specific purpose of selling credit life in- 
surance. The commissioners found that one insurance company, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of one of the largest national finance 
companies, paid out only 21 cents in claims for every dollar it 
took in on the sale of credit life insurance. 

Now the state insurance commissioners want the companies to 
limit their take to 50 percent of the premiums charged. 

You have to protect yourself from this widespread gouge. It’s 
simple enough: 

© Don’t sign any installment contract if the dealer lumps all the 
eharges together without itemizing what you pay for various items. 

@ If the dealer does itemize a charge for “insurance” but doesn’t 
say what kind, then make him specify whether this is insurance on 


the car itself, or credit life insurance, and how much he is charging 
for each. 


(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


OPERATION BABYSITTERS, a project of the AFL-CIO Citizens’ N 
mittee, was one reason why a record 176,732 persons were added to the voting rolls in Philadelphia, 
Pa., during recent registration drive. This busload of volunteers canvassed the city reminding 
housewives to register and providing on-the-spot babysitting services when necessary. 


oe AS, , 
on-Partisan Registration Com- 


Sen. Morse Tells Nation: 


The following is excerpted froma special radio 
broadcast by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) on the 
civil rights issue in the presidential campaign. 


WANT TO TELL YOU WHY I think it’s so 

important that Sen. Kennedy be elected Pres- 
ident of the United States from the standpoint 
of the civil rights issue as well as for many 
other issues. 

I have served with Sen. Kennedy on the Senate 
Labor Committee and Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for a good many years, and I want 
to say that in my judgment, we need a President 
in the White House who will take a stand on 
civil rights. 

Keep in mind the fact that Pres. Eisenhower 
has not up to this hour ever really indicated that 
he supports the United States Supreme Court 
decisions on the school segregation cases. 

Where has Sen. Kennedy stood on this issue? 
Time and time again in the Senate he has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with those of us who have 

| been fighting for adequate civil rights legislation. 

Take for example the matter of the filibuster. 
Where does the problem of the filibuster and civil 
rights come from? Well it comes, they say, from 
southern Democrats—yes, from southern Dem- 
ocrats supported, however, by a coalition of Re- 
publicans who refuse to give us the votes that 
we need in order to adopt what is called an 
effective anti-filibuster rule in the Senate of 
the United States. 

Southern Democrats could not succeed in 
their filibuster tactics if they did not have the 
support of northern Republicans. Those of us 


New York—tThe conservative Republican edi- 
torial position of the nation’s newspapers is run- 
ning true to form in the 1960 campaign, with 
support for Vice Pres. Nixon running about 4.5 to 
1 in terms of total circulation. 


ments conducted by Editor & Publisher, the lead- 
ing trade paper in the newspaper publishing field, 
shows a fairly large number of dailies undecided 
or uncommitted as of mid-September. 

With 801 of the nation’s 1,775 dailies re- 
sponding, the figures show 5.1 percent of the 
dailies, representing 47.1 percent of the total 
circulation, supporting Nixon. Only 15.6 per- 
cent, with 10.5 percent of the circulation, were 
backing Kennedy. 

There are 466 papers with a circulation of 10.7 
million backing Nixon; 125 papers with a circula- 
tion of 2.4 million for Kennedy. 

Editor & Publisher reported that both nominees 
are running behind the figures for Eisenhower and 
Stevenson in 1956 in the preliminary poll. 

The survey shows 20 states where NO Kennedy 
support was recorded as of the time of the poll, 


and only five where there was NO Nixon support, 


However, the survey of newspaper endorse- 


Kennedy Has Fought Hard for 
Strong Civil Rights Program 


who are Democrats from the North and the East 
and the West have been fighting to improve civil 
rights legislation in the Senate of the United 
States, and Jack Kennedy has always been in 
the forefront helping us in that great fight. 

Take for example the matter of Jack Ken- 
nedy’s position on poll taxes. He’s been with 


_ us in favor of the abolition of the poll taxes. 


On federal fair employment legislation, Jack 
Kennedy has stood with us. In fact, you cannot 
name a civil rights issue in which we have not 
had the support of the great senator from Mass- 
achusetts. 

Now let me in closing point out the import- 
ance of presidential leadership. If we’d had a 
President during the last eight years that had 
given us the support that we got from Franklin 
Roosevelt and from Harry Truman, we would 
have made more progress in the field of civil 
rights legislation. 

After all, the White House exercises tre- 
mendous leadership in these great issues, and 
we need Jack Kennedy in the White House to 
make perfectly clear to the people of the United 
States and of the world that the 14th Amend- 
ment means exactly what it says. 

That in the United States there’s going to be 
equality of treatment henceforth for people ir- 
respective of race, color or creed. And I speak 
on this point as a Democratic delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly this fall. And 
I want to say the most difficult obstacle that con- 
fronts us in the United Nations is the failure on 
the part of the United States today to pass ade- 
quate and effective civil rights legislation. 


Most Newspapers Back GOP 
Slate, As Usual, Study Shows 


The preliminary survey shows also that 243 
newspapers with a circulation of 9.6 million are 
neutral. 


Since 1932 the majority of America’s daily 
newspapers have supported Republican presi- 
dential candidates, with the percentage of 
papers taking a GOP stand ranging from 55 to 
67 percent. This does not indicate the pro- 
portionate circulation support, which has been 
much higher. 


In 1952 Eisenhower was supported by 67 per- 
cent of the papers compared to 14 percent for 
Stevenson; in 1956 the figures were 62 and 15 
percent. 


The wide press support for Nixon is reflected 
in some degree in the letters-to-the-editor columns 
of many papers, with a heavy percentage favoring 
the GOP candidates. 


Democratic National Committee officials indi- 
cate that while many papers tend to publish let- 
ters favorable to their editorial position, an im- 
portant reason for the pro-GOP balance is the 
lack of letters from Democratic supporters. 
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Rules imprisoned Congress, 
AFL-CIO Tells How 


_ 


Liberals Were Beaten 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Congress, Andrew J. Biemiller, di- 
rector of the Dept. of Legislation, 
wrote in an article in the October 
issue of the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist that 1959 and 1960 
were “two years of frustration.” 

Following the sweeping Demo- 
cratic victories in the 1958 elec- 
tions, Biemiller wrote, “hopes were 
high for a comparable increase in 
the liberalism of Congress.” He 
added that these hopes—despite a 
Democratic: majority in the House 
of 283 to 152—were “unrealistic” 
because of the conservative bloc. 

Biemiller said that one of the key 
factors in the defeat of liberal leg- 
islation was the conservatism of 
Pres. Eisenhower and the great 
power of the veto. The GOP Pres- 
ident, himself, pointed out repeat- 
edly that he needed only “one-third 
plus one” of the votes in either 
house to block liberal measures, 
since two-thirds votes in both 
houses are necessary to override. 

On the question of congression- 
al rules, the AFL-CIO pamphlet 
prepared by the Dept. of Legisla- 
tion pointed out that in the House, 
the “chief stumbling block” has 
been the Rules Committee—made 
up of eight Democrats, only six of 
whom are “liberal or moderate in 
their political views,” and four Re- 
publicans, all conservatives. 

In order for major legislation to 
reach the floor for consideration by 
the other 425 House members, the 
publication pointed out, Rules Com- 
mittee approval is necessary. This 
gives the committee “life-or-death 
control” over key measures. 

In the Senate, said the AFL-CIO, 
“obstructionism . . . is largely the 


result of indiscriminate use” of the) 


rule permitting unlimited debate. 
Because this rule “encourages fili- 
busters,” the publication continued, 
the Senate labored for eight weeks 
this year “to produce an innocuous 


voting rights bill in place of mean-) 


ingful civil rights legislation.” 
Another technique used in both 
Senate and House is the refusal of 
committee chairmen to call meet- 
ings or the tendency by some mem- 


bers to filibuster within committee 
meetings. 

To halt these rules abuses, the 
federation called for: 


® A provision to end the House 
Rules Committee’s “absolute power 
to prevent legislation from reaching 
the floor for debate and action.” 

@ A provision guaranteeing that 
bills which have passed both Houses 
will go to a conference committee. 

@ A provision to permit the 
Senate to vote on a measure “after 
reasonable debate.” 

e A provision for regular meet- 
ings of committees and for limita- 
tion of debate in committees. 

In his Federationist article, Bie- 
miller gave this “legislative obituary 
record” for the 86th Congress: 

Medical care for social security 
beneficiaries—“Smothered” by the 
right-wing coalition in the House 
Ways & Means Committee, and 
“slain by the same forces” on the 
Senate floor. 

Raising the minimum wage and 
broadening coverage—“Gutted and 
ultimately done to death” by coa- 
lition forces in the House. 

Federal aid to education—“As- 
sassinated” by the House Rules 
Committee “virtually single- 
handed.” 

Aid to depressed areas—‘Strick- 
en down” by Eisenhower “after 
heroically escaping the Rules Com- 
mittee noose.” 

Expansion of urban renewal and 
other public housing —“Maimed” 
by Eisenhower’s two vetoes in 1959, 
4 dispatched” by the Rules Commit- 
tee in 1960. 

Relaxation of job-site picketing 
restrictions—“Talked to death” in 
the Senate Labor Committee, 
“throttled” by House Rules. 

Civil rights—“Badly maimed” by 
the coalition in the House, “crip- 
pled” by filibuster in the Senate. 


a 


TOP-LEVEL MEETING at the Pentagon to discuss problems in construction of U.S. missile bases 
brought together labor and Defense Dept. officials. Around the table, left to right, are: Auto Workers 
Vice Pres. Leonard Woodcock; Steelworkers Legislative Dir. Frank Hoffman; Nicholas Zonarich, or- 
ganization director of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.; Pres. Peter T. Schoemann of the Plumbers 
& Pipe Fitters; Pres. Gordon M. Freeman of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Pres. C. J. 


Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept.; 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; 


Defense Sec. Thomas S. Gates Jr.; Army Sec. Wilber M. Brucker; Air Force Sec. Dudley C. Sharp; 
Defense Dept. General Counsel J. Vincent Burke Jr.; Machinists Pres. A. J. Hayes; and Defense Dept. 
Industrial Relations Dir. Samuel Silver. 


Ike Renews Endorsement of L-G, 
Mitchell Hails Law’s Operation 


Pres. Eisenhower has repeated his strong endorsement of the Landrum-Griffin Act, declaring that 


a Labor Dept. report on the first year’s operations 


“supports the judgment of those in the House of 


Representatives who voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill to replace the weak and ineffective measure 


approved earlier in the Senate.” 


Eisenhower’s letter was in reply to one from Labor Sec. James P, Mitchell transmitting a report 


from the Bureau of Labor-Manage-& 


ment Reports, the bureau set up to 
administer the new law. 

Mitchell claimed that the law’s 
first year of operations has “brought 
about a renewed awareness and par- 


Copies of “Labor Looks at the) ticipation on the part of union mem- 


86th Congress,” Publication 77B,| 
can be obtained from the Pamphlet 
Division, AFL-CIO Dept. of Publi- 
cations, 815 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Single copies are 
free. 


Operating Engineers 
Start Safety Program 


The Operating Engineers have launched a nationwide job safety 
program, with awards for employers as well as union members who 


help reduce ifdustrial accidents, 


IUOE Pres. Joseph J. Delaney said the union’s executive board 
unanimously authorized a safety education program after accidental 


deaths of IUOE members reached: 


an all-time high of 220 in 1959. 
Of this number, 111 were killed in 
on-the-job accidents. 

Delaney and Sec.-Treas. Hunter 
P. Wharton outlined a five-point 
program aimed at reducing the 
number of serious on-the-job acci- 
dents by at least 50 percent. The 
program calls for: 


® Two contests among IUOE 
members for the best suggestions 
for safety on the job—one for 
hoisting and portable engineers, the 
other for stationary engineers and 
other branches of the trade. Prizes 
will be in defense bonds—$1,000 
for first place, $500 for second and 
eight $100 bonds for third prizes. 


CORRECTION 


The AFL-CIO News on Oct. 1 
erroneously reported that all but 
two of the incumbent district direc- 
tors of the Papermakers & Paper- 
workers were re-elected. In addi- 
tion to the two new directors listed, 
George McGrew was elected re- 
gional director and vice president 
from Region 9, defeating the in- 
Cumbent, William A. Kitiel. 


The winning suggestions will be 
published in the union’s magazine. 

@ An annual contest among em- 
ployers. The employer with the 
best safety record during the year 
will receive an inscribed silver stat- 
uette. 

@ A nationwide education pro- 
gram for workers and employers 
“giving the widest possible circu- 
lation to basic safety concepts.” 

@ Encouragement and assistance 
to local unions in incorporating 
safety regulations in contracts and 
establishing joint labor-management 
safety committees. 

@ “Intensive research into the 
causes of serious accidents and ef- 
fective methods to avoid them,” to 
be undertaken in cooperation with 
employers, the trade union move- 
ment as a whole and organizations 
such as the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

The five-member board to judge 
the contests will inctude a repre- 
sentative of the National Safety 
Council, a representative of the 
Labor Dept.’s safety division, two 
employer representatives and Whar- 
ton, representing the union, 


| bers in the affairs of their unions” 
and “a restoration, where it has 
been denied, of the democratic 
rights of union members to manage 
their own affairs.” 


He added that on the basis of 
complaints received and investi- 
gations initiated, “it is obvious 
that ... corruption and abuse of 
power and position in the union 
movement existed in only a frac- 
tional minority of unions and 
union officials in this country. 
Our findings lead to the conclu- 
sion that the vast majority of 
labor organizations consist of and 
are led by honest Americans 
who, like the rest of us, deplore 
the corrupt minority.” 


The labor secretary noted also 
the “high percentage of voluntary 
compliance with the law” by the 
labor movement. 


Eisenhower’s reference to the 
House action recalled his nation- 
wide television and radio address 
urging House adoption of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin measure over the 
strong opposition of the AFL-CIO. 
His comments on the Senate version 
were believed aimed at Sen. John F. 
Kennedy, who led the fight in the 
Senate for a less harsh and less anti- 
labor measure. 

The 88-page report covers the 
various sections of the law and in- 
cludes statistical tables on reports 
filed, dues, initiation and other fees 
and a summary of litigation and 
bureau publications. 


The bureau’s report notes that 
it “has received reports since last 
September (that) many local un- 
ion officers have resigned rather 
than assume the obligations im- 


posed “ de new law” Snide 

of burdensome reporting respon- 
sibilities and the risk of legal pro- 
ceedings “which might be insti- 
tuted against them.” 


‘iets are no criminal onesies for 
honest mistakes. .. . It would be a 
disservice to the labor movement 
and the nation to discourage people 
from filling union offices because of 


The average union officer, it con-| a fear of fines or imprisonment for 


tinues, “must be reassured that 


}minor inadvertencies.” 


Cigarmakers Rallied 
To Halt Job Losses 


New York—Unionized cigar makers face the most critical period 
in the history of the industry since the time of Samuel Gompers, 
Mario Azpeitia, president of the Cigarmakers, told delegates at the 


union’s 32nd convention here. 


He called for a two-pronged drive to head off wholesale unem- 


ployment resulting from foreign’ 
imports and automation “while 
there’s still time.” 


Imports of cigars produced in 
Puerto Rico under deflated wages 
are making imminent the closing of 
factories in the U.S., the cigar union 
leader declared. As an example he 
cited the Consolidated Cigar Co., 
which has as many workers em- 
ployed at two Puerto Rican plants 
as there are in the whole CMIU 
and which, he said, is forcing the 
closing of factories in the states. 


“The picture looks bad, and 
every sign points to the fact that 
it’s going to get worse,” Azpeitia 
said. “There is no reason why 
wages in Puerto Rico should be 
less than they are in the states, 
and it’s up to the federal govern- 
ment to see that an adjustment is 
made by equalizing the minimum 
wages and fixing higher tariffs.” 


He reported that all the neces- 
sary facts had been sent to the U.S. 
Labor Dept. and “it’s now up to 
them to do something.” 

On automation, he warned that 
newly introduced machinery is 
threatening to turn domestic plants 
into “ghost operations.” 

The CMIU is one of the oldest 
labor organizations in the U.S., hay- 


Se eee aba 
ing been chartered in 1864, ve a 
member of a trade union minimum 
wage delegation which recently sur- 
veyed working conditions in Puerto 
Rico, Azpeitia was responsible for 
getting wages of cigar makers in the 
commonwealth doubled.. 

Others who addressed CMIU del- 
egates included AFL-CIO COPE 
Dir. James L. McDevitt and Joseph 
Lewis, secretary of the AFL-CIO 
Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept. McDevitt called on delegates 
to “do everything you can to help 
elect candidates sympathetic to the 
interests of organized workers.” 


The convention unanimously 
endorsed the candidacy of Sena- 
tors John F. Kennedy for Presi- 
dent and Lyndon B. Johnson for 
Vice President. 


Azpeitia was re-elected to a 
fourth four-year term, and the fol- 
lowing were named to the interna- 
tional executive board: Helen G. 
Milberger of Scranton, Pa., first 
vice president; Maude Lenz of 
Richmond, Va.; Louise T. Thomp- 
son, Boston; Mary Barber, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Mauricio Torre, 
Matias Corces, Louis M. Diaz, Jo- 
seph Burrescia and Frank Diez of 


Tampa, Fla. 
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AMERICANISM AWARD of American Legion’s Col. Francis Vigo Post in New York was presented 


to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at dinner attended by more than 1,500 guests. Seated, left to right, 
are New York’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner, who presented the award, Meany, and Pres. Harry Van 
Arsdale Jr. of City AFL-CIO. Standing are the city’s utilities commissioner, Armand D’Angelo, who 


served as toastmaster, and Judge Paul P. Rao. 


U.S. Can’t Escape Le 


adership Role, 


Meany Tells Testimonial Dinner 


New York—‘Whether we will it or not, the United States must be the leader of the world and we 
cannot escape that responsibility,’ AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared here. 

The occasion was the presentation of an Americanism award by Col. Francis Vigo Post of the 
American Legion at a testimonial dinner in honor of the AFL-CIO president. 

In his speech to more than 1,500 guests, Meany said that the free world “must negotiate” with 


the Soviet Union because “no man’? 


in his right mind, knowing the de- 
structive force in the hands of the 
powers today, would say not to try 
to negotiate for peace.” 
“However, in negotiating with 
the Russians,” he warned, “we 


U. C. System 
Needs Help, 
Carey Says 


Las Vegas, Nev.—The unem- 
ployment compensation system has 
become relatively less adequate to 
the needs it was designed to meet, 
rather than more, Sec.-Treas. James 
B. Carey ,of the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Dept. said at the annual 
meeting of the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security 
Agencies here. 

The conference is composed prin- 
cipally of officials of state unem- 
ployment compensation systems. 
Carey, president of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, urged 
them to become a lobby for plan- 
ning by government and private 
agencies to make the system work 
properly despite “unexpected and 
unpredictable” turns of the econ- 
omy. 

He said improvements since. 
the 1958 recession “have been 
too few, too far between and too 
scattered to keep pace with the 
needs of.our growing economy.” 

In calling for still further im- 
provements, he declared “unem- 
ployment compensation _ benefits 
should not provide a level of bene- 
fits so low in amount and limited 
in duration that they require a 
drastic reduction in living standards 
or that they forfeit commonly ac- 
cepted amenities.” 


Asks Federal Leadership 


“We in the labor movement,” 
Carey said in a speech read for 
him, “believe that only the federal 
government can take the lead in 
attacking the problem on a wide 
_ enough scope to be effective. 

“We cannot assume that work- 
ers deprived of their employment 
by the disappearance of a whole 
" industry or set of industries can 
expect to find substitute employ- 
ment in sO many weeks, and that 
unemployment compensation does 
the job if it tides them over during 
this period and cuts them off after 
the period is over,” he said, 


must’ remember they have no 
ethical concepts and if you be- 
lieve what they tell you, it is 
your fault for believing, not their 
fault for lying. : 

“We must negotiate from 
strength. We won’t get anywhere 
unless they know we are strong 
enough to deter aggression. This 
fact transcends any other item in 
our national program.” 

At the same time, he said, the 
nation canot “afford an economic 
tailspin.” 

Meany said that America must 
demonstrate to the rest of the 
world, particularly the uncommit- 
ted nations of Africa and Asia, that 
“our democracy really means some- 
thing.” He pointed out that the 
American Revolution was unique 
in that in revolting against tyranny 
we did not replace it with a new 
tyranny—like Castro for Batista in 
Cuba—but with a real democracy. 

“We must demonstrate that 

every citizen,” he said, “has his 
full legal, moral and social rights 
irrespective of his religion or the 
color of his skin. The key to 
America is freedom and to this 
country came the oppressed of 
all lands seeking relief from re- 
ligious or economic oppression. 
America has always been the 
haven of the oppressed. And one 
thing we must do is to loosen our 
immigration laws which are un- 
fair to certain peoples of the 
world.” 

The award, a large silver tray 
presented to Meany on behalf of 
the Legion Post by Mayor Robert 


ICFTU Backs UN in 


Congo Intervention 


Brussels—Sec.-Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold of the United 
Nations has been assured of 
the full support of the world- 
wide free labor movement in 
a cable from Gen. Sec. Omer 
Becu of the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions 
which also endorsed his 
course of action in the Congo. 

The ICFTU is submitting 
a memorandum to all UN 
governmental delegations ex- 
pressing “deep satisfaction” 
with the UN intervention in 
the Congo and with the co- 
operation it has received from 
many member nations and the 
specialized agencies. 


af St 


F. Wagner, was engraved with the 
following inscription: : 

“In recognition of his untir-. 
ing efforts in safeguarding the 
principles and ideals of Ameri- 
canism and in appreciation of his 
enthusiastic and unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of labor and 
the: interests of veterans.” 

Toastmaster was Commissioner 
Armand D’Angelo of the New 
York City Dept. of Water Supply, 
Gas & Electricity and a former 
Official of Local 3, Intl. Brother- 
hool of Electrical Workers. 
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Research Firm Finds: 


ization. 


Few Jobs Produced 
By Indiana R-7-W 


Indiana’s so-called “right-to-work” law has virtually no effect in 
attracting new industries and new jobs to that state, according to 
a detailed survey by a prominent management research organ- 


Forbes Marketing Research Inc. reported than only 60 of the 


10,503 jobs created by industries$ 
which moved into Indiana since 
enactment of the “work” law in 
1957 can be credited to the ban on 
the union shop. 

The survey, made at the request 
of the Indiana Council for Indus- 
trial Peace, demolishes the principal 
argument of “right-to-work” sup- 
porters—that the compulsory open 
shop boosts the state’s economy by 
attracting new industries. 

To make the survey, the inde- 
pendent research firm interviewed 
officials of 55 new industries and 
45 firms which conducted major 
expansions of facilities during the 
past three years. 

The companies surveyed were 
certified by the Indiana Dept. of 
Commerce as “representative of the 
more important new industry loca- 
tions and expansion of Indiana fa- 
cilities.” 

Ninety-three of the firms, in- 
cluding all of the largest new indus- 
tries, indicated that the “right-to- 
work” law was not even a factor in 
the decision to locate in Indiana. 


Market locations, labor supply 
and access to raw materials were 
the principal factors listed by man- 
agement. 


Favorable ‘Climate’ 


Favorable aspects of Indiana’s 
labor climate, including union and 
employe-employer relations, pro- 
ductivity, and employe attitudes 
were cited by management as far 
more important factors in the de- 
cision to locate in the state. 


Six-of+the seven new or expanded 
firms which mentioned the “right- 


fas the primary reason for locating 
in the state. 

The total number of new jobs 
brought in by firms which even 
mentioned the “work” law as a 
factor amounted to only six-tenths 
of 1 percent of the jobs surveyed. 

“We conclude, on the basis of 
this study,” the Forbes organiza- 
tion stated, “that the ‘right-to- 
work’ law has had negligible ef- 
fect on the attraction of plant lo- 
cation or expansion in Indiana.” 

The State Council for Industrial 
Peace predicted that the survey re- 
sults would bring “new demands 
by responsible Indiana _ citizens’ 
groups on the state legislature to 
give top priority to repeal of the 
unpopular law.” 

Repeal is a major issue in the 
November election, with the Dem- 
ocrats strongly supporting abolition 
of the “work” law and the Repub- 
lican gubernatorial candidate op- 
posing repeal and asking for out- 
lawing of the agency shop as well 
as the union shop. 

In the overall evaluation of the 
factors which made the 100 in- 
dustries decide to move to Indiana 
or expand their facilities, “right-to- 
work” was not among the 10 major 
reasons and ranked 32nd down the 
list of 62 minor considerations. 

Transportation, fuel, oil costs, 
education and religious facilities 
were among the factors which more 
favorably impressed management 
than the ban on the union shop. 

It was estimated that the 100 
firms surveyed in the Forbes study 
covered 75 percent of the total new 
industrial employment in Indiana 


to-work” law did not consider it 


during the past three years. 


Clamor for “Work Law’ Repeal Seen 


Winning Indiana for Democrats 


Indianapolis—Public clamor for repeal of Indiana’s anti-labor “right-to-work” law is being given 
a better than even chance of triggering a Democratic sweep of state offices and the legislature in 
this traditionally Republican state in November. 
Political experts believe the “right-to-work” issue may cut deeply into the present Republican 
lead on the national ticket also, although newspaper polls continue to give Vice Pres. Nixon the edge 


to carry the state in the presiden- 
tial race. 

Observers now give Democratic 
State Sen. Matthew E. Welsh a 
commanding lead in his all-out bid 
for the Indiana governorship. 
Welsh’s lead over his Republican 


opponent, Lt. Gov. Crawford Park- 


er, an out-and-out supporter of the 


unpopular “right-to-work” law, has 
been running consistently in the 
Even most 
Republican newspapers 
give Welsh the lead in the gover- 
norship race, although by a nar- 


55-45 percent bracket. 
polls by 


rower margin. 


The “right-to-work” issue also 
is expected to assure Democratic 
majorities in both houses of the 
General Assembly. Such an out- 
come presumably would result 
in action by the legislature next 
January to repeal the “right-to- 
work” law, which has been in 
effect in this industrial state since 
1957, 

Voter registration has broken rec- 
ords in cities throughout the state, 
largely as a result of a registration 
drive by the AFL-CIO and feeling 
over the injustices of the “right-to- 
work” law. The evidence is that 
registrations in working areas are 
up sharply as a result of AFL-CIO 
efforts. GOP registrations are also 
up as a result of silk stocking ef- 
forts. But there is in addition a 
“wild card” registration indepen- 
dent of both AFL-CIO and GOP 


jefforts. This “uncommitted” reg- 
istration may be a factor as yet 
unassessed in the overall result. 

Registrations totalling 335,000 in 
Marion County (Indianapolis) have 
broken the previous all-time record 
of 1952. A Democratic majority 
of 60,000 in the Gary-East Chicago 
industrial complex is expected to 
result from the record registration 
turnout. Statewide totals are still 
unavailable. 

Observers interpret the record 
registrations as indicating a larger 
than normal Democratic vote 
throughout the state, both for the 
national and state tickets. 


One of the unanswered questions 
about the election is what effect a 
Republican national ticket victory 
in the state may have in cutting 
down the commanding lead the 
Democrats hold on the state ticket. 

Democrats Should Sweep 

However, political experts be- 
lieve that if Sen. John Kennedy 
can hold Nixon’s predicted majority 
to around 100,000 votes, the Dem- 
ocrats will sweep the state ticket. 

The “right-to-work” law has been 
thrust into the forefront this year 
as a down-the-line party issue be- 
tween the Democrats and Repub- 
licans, and is the hottest election 
issue that has struck the Indiana 
political scene for many years. It 
is expected to have a marked effect 
on the Election Day outcome on 


both the national and state tickets. 

Organized labor has gone all-out 
in efforts to oust the reactionary 
incumbent Republican administra- 
tion of Gov. Harold Handley and 
Parker that enacted the “right-to- 
work” law three years ago. 

More than 1 million leaflets and 
folders calling for election of a staie 
administration and legislature that 
will repeal the “right-to-work” Jaw 
have been distributed during the 
present campaign. An extensive 
radio, TV and newspaper adverl- 
tising campaign is supporting the 
drive for repeal. 

Welsh, the Democratic nominee 
for governor, has pledged in his 
campaign: 

“In my first address to the 
General Assembly when I am 
elected governor, I shall ask that 
the rules be suspended so that the 
first order of business can be 
repeal of the right-to-work law.” 

On the other hand, Parker, the 
Republican candidate, who quariet- 
backed the “right-to-work” Jaw 
through the legislature three years 
ago, has stated that if elected he 
will veto any repeal measure and 
support new anti-labor legislation. 

Both the Democratic national 
platform and the state Democratic 
platform this year pledge repeal of 
“right-to-work” laws. By contrast, 
the Republican national and stat¢ 
platforms ignored the issue. 
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Rips False Propaganda: 


Meany Sees Vast Difference 
Between Candidates on Issues 


(Con:inued from Page 1) 
ple repeatedly that the U.S. is doing 
very well in its national defense 
program in this cold war period. 
He sees no need for a change. He 
is committed to support the record 
of the present Administration.” 


Cause for Anxiety 

Yet, the AFL-CIO president con- 
tinued, “every impartial study of 
our foreign and defense policies— 
even the Rockefeller Brothers Re- 
port—has found cause for serious 
anxiety about the deterioration of 
America’s position in world affairs 
and has called for important 
changes.” 

Kennedy has taken a similar po- 
sition, Meany said, in urging an 
overhaul of foreign and defense 
policies, adding: 

“He understands that in order to 
assure peace, America must grow 
stronger both economically and 
militarily. He urges that America 
do everything possible to achieve 
such clear-cut superior power that 
the Communists will no longer dare 
to insult us or threaten the peace of 
the world.” 

Meany was sharp in his attack on 
Nixon in the economic policy field, 


Meat Cutters 
Hit Change in 
Beef Grades 


Philadelphia—The Meat Cutters’ 
executive board, warning that “ar- 
tificial changes” in beef grades 
would boost prices, declared the 
union’s opposition to efforts to 


down-grade present government 


stan 


The board pointed out that gov- 
ernment grading standards provide 
a standard whereby consumers who 
are not experts on meat can easily 
determine the quality of the meat 
they buy. 

The union said it supports re- 
search and other efforts to im- 
prove grading standards. How- 
ever, the board warned, some 
groups are seeking a change to 
provide a higher grade for more 
meat and thereby “allow a rais- 
ing of price of this meat to the 
consumer.” 

The Meat Cutters recalled that 
it was joined by consumer, veteri- 
nary medicine and other groups 
earlier this year in beating back 
attempts to suspend lamb grading. 


assailing the GOP candidate for 
saying that Americans “never had 
it so good” despite “the long, con- 
tinuing record of high unemploy- 
ment, of millions of people perma- 
nently out of work and the pros- 
pects of even higher unemployment 
in the coming year.” He accused 
Nixon of having no plans to cope 
with this problem and declared that 
the Vice President “disposes of it by 
merely refusing to admit that there 
is a problem.” 

’ Nixon, he continued, is merely 
following the Republican plat- 
form and the policy of the pres- 
ent GOP Administration, which, 
he said, “consists of sitting tight 
and doing nothing.” 

By contrast, he praised Kennedy 
for being “concerned about the 
millions of permanently unem- 
ployed,” and for coming out with 
a “strong” program of economic 
action. 

Meany said the Democratic pres- 
idential nominee “favors investing 
federal funds for building new 
schools, for raising teachers’ sala- 
ries, for the eradication of slums, 
for the renovation of blighted in- 
dustrial areas, for the construction 
of millions of new homes each year, 
for airports, roads, scientific ad- 
vancement and medical research.” 

He added that the trade union 
movement “challenges Nixon’s con- 
tentions” that the programs ad- 
vanced by Kennedy in these areas 
would “cause excessive federal 
spending and debase the dollar.” © 

Declaring that organized labor 
sees “a vast difference between in- 
vestment and spending,” the AFL- 
CIO president declared: 

“We believe it is wise to invest 
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the funds of the American people 
in constructive programs that will 
benefit them for years to come. We 
further believe that such invest- 
ments will not cause any drain on 
the federal budget because they will 
greatly stimulate private business 
and create millions. of new jobs, 
thereby increasing federal tax rev- 
enues.” 


On the issue of medical care for 
the aged, Meany was critical of 
the GOP candidate for his backing 
of a plan which would deny to the 
nation’s older citizens the “earned 
right to health insurance,” and 
would force them to “meet an in- 
come test” in order to qualify. 


Kennedy strongly favors linking 
health care for the aged into the 
present social security system, so 
that senior citizens “would enjoy 
health insurance as a matter of 
right, not charity,” under a pro- 
gram where there would be “no 
hidden subsidies for private in- 
surance companies, no paupers’ 
oaths and no compulsion other than 
paying taxes—a necessity which 
even the Nixon plan cannot escape.” 


On the issue of the House 
Rules Committee, described as 
the “graveyard of all liberal leg- 
islation,’” Meany quoted news re- 
ports that Nixon recently de- 
clared in Richmond, Va.: “I 
favor leaving it just as it is. I 
would not be for a change.” 


Meany called this “typical of Mr. 
Nixon’s whole outlook,” and added 
that Kennedy believes there must be 
a “beneficial change . . . in break- 
ing the logjam in the House Rules 
Committee.” 


Union Segurity Brings 


Peace, Haggerty Says 


New York—Unions and employers must “learn how to work 


7”? 


together 


as a matter of national survival, Pres. C. J. Haggerty of 


the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. declared at 


an industry meeting here. 


Haggerty, addressing the New York Building Congress, said 


employers can best serve their own? 


interests “by learning to work with 
unions, not against them.” 

Citing the example of industries 
“where labor and management have 
learned to value and enjoy the fruits 
of cooperation,” Haggerty told the 
employers’ group: 

“When we examine the special 


and medical education. 


hypocrisy.” - 


Kennedy at Warm Springs 
Raps Nixon for ‘Hypocrisy’ 


Warm Springs, Ga.—Sen. John F. Kennedy made a cam- 
paign pilgrimage to the late Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
“little White House” here, charging Vice Pres. Nixon with 
“election-year hypocrisy” on health issues. 

At the modest white cottage where Roosevelt recuperated 
from infantile paralysis and where he later died, the Demo- 
cratic nominee renewed a call for an “adequate” program of 
medical care for the aged tied to the social security system, 

He set forth a six-point program that also included federal 
grants for medical schools, loans and scholarships for medical 
students, greater research in health areas, hospital moderniza- 
tion and individual aid to the handicapped. 

He charged that health problems for eight years have been 
neglected by a Republican Party “frozen in the ice of its own 
indifference”—a quotation from Roosevelt’s speech in 1936 
accepting the Democratic Party nomination for a second term. 

Kennedy scathingly attacked Nixon as having remained 
silent while the Republican Party in the 50s “cut back” Demo- 
cratic programs for water pollution control, hospitals, research 


For the GOP now to offer a program “to combat disease in 
the 1960s” and “boast of the increase for medical research,” 
said the Democratic nominee, “is the height of election-year 
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circumstances that have made for 
industrial harmony in these fields, 
we find one common factor— 
peace has come in every instance 
after the firm establishment of 
union security. 


“It is a matter of good faith. The 
employer proves his good faith by 
giving a commitment in writing 
that he will not attempt to wreck 
the union or displace it. . . . The 
union gives assurance of uninter- 
rupted production, of greater pro- 
ductivity, of efforts to promote the 
business of the employer through all 
channels available to a labor or- 
ganization.” 


‘Destructive Competition’ Hit 

The construction industry’s “main 
trouble,” Haggerty said, “is destruc- 
tive competition from non-union 
employers—from the contractors 
who underbid by cutting wages and 
tearing down working conditions.” 

“As I see it,” Haggerty added, 
“there is only one answer to that 
kind of unfair competition, and 
that is organization. For that 
reason the building and construc- 
tion trades unions are determined 
to organize as they never have or- 
ganized before. We will not be 
satisfied until all construction— 
whether in the industrial, public 
or residential fields—is fully or- 
ganized in every section of the 
country.” 

He called on employers to join in 
making the building industry “a 
working model of peaceful, co- 
operative and mutually beneficial 
labor-management relations,” 


Attack on K 
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Stepped Up by Nixon 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon returned to his native California in 
a major bid for the prize of 32 electoral votes in a state generally 


rated a toss-up in November. 


The GOP presidential nominee continued to play his central 
campaign theme: that the public should “vote for the man” instead 
of the political party on whose plat-”% = = 


form he is running. 

As the campaign entered the 
home stretch, Nixon sharpened 
the intensity of his attacks on his 
Democratic opponent, concen- 
trating on differences with Sen. 
John F. Kennedy over the Na- 
tionalist Chinese-held offshore is- 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu—a 
difference which developed dur- 
ing their second nationally tele- 
vised debate. 

The Vice President had stated 
flatly that the islands would be de- 
fended against any Communist Chi- 
nese attack. His position was a 
sharp departure from that of Pres, 
Eisenhower, who in the past had 
said the U.S. would defend the 
islands only if an attack on them 
was part of a Chinese Red assault 
on Formosa. 

At the same time that he de- 
clared himself ‘flatly opposed” to 
“handing over to the Communists 
one inch of free territory,” Nixon 
was declaring in the televised de- 
bate that “the few people on them 
(the islands) are not too important.” 

Kennedy had called the islands, 
located only five or six miles off 
the coast of Red China and 100 
miles from Formosa, “indefensi- 
ble,” and cited statements by Sec. 
of State Christian A. Herter, 
while he was undersecretary in 
1958, that the U.S. should not 
defend them. This position, he 
said, was backed up by top mili- 
tary leaders. 

The Vice President—almost to- 


URW Gives $12,000 
For Rutgers Unit 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Rubber 
Workers Dist. 7 has undertaken to 
raise a minimum of $12,000 for the 
building fund of the labor unit at 
the new Rutgers Institute of Labor 
& Management Relations as a me- 
morial to the late Joseph W. Childs, 
long vice president of the union. 

Each local affiliated with the dis- 
trict is being asked to give two cents 
per member per month from next 
Jan. 1 until Dec. 31, 1965, under 
a plan approved by the district con- 
vention. 

The drive for funds will be co- 
ordinated by Dist. Dir. Joseph 
Ugrovitch and a committee of dis- 
trict officials headed by Pres. Angelo 
Caruso. More than 200 interna- 
tional, state, regional and local la- 
bor bodies have contributed more 
than $500,000 toward construction 
of the labor unit. 


Rockefeller, Nixon 
Are Unglued Again 


Elmira, N. Y.—Republican 
Goy. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
may be out on the campaign 
trail for Vice Pres. Nixon, 
but his disagreement with 
both Nixon and Pres. Eisen- 
hower continues to show 
clearly. 

. Ina press conference here, 

Rockefeller was asked if he 
subscribes to Nixon’s views 
that U.S. prestige abroad is 
at an “all-time high.” “I 
would not make quite as flat a 
statement as that,” the GOP 
governor declared. 

Earlier, he blasted the 
“poorhouse” method advo- 
cated by both Eisenhower and 
Nixon in meeting the health 
needs of the aged. The goy- 
ernor, rejecting the Admin- 
istration’s federal-state health 
plan because it was tied to a 
“means test,” reiterated his 
support for Forand-type leg- 
islation, backed by Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, to put health 
care under social security. 


tally abandoning other issues and 
questions—turned almost complete- 
ly to an effort to exploit the Matsu- 
Quemoy issue. 

He charged that Kennedy’s views 
were “dangerous for America and 
dangerous to world peace,” and 
described them as “naive and wool- 
ly policies” similar to those which 
“led to the loss of China and the 
war in Korea.” 


With the presidential cam- 
paigns heading into its last cru- 
cial month, Nixon’s camp ap- 
peared cool to an offer by two of 
the television networks to sched- 
ule a fifth debate with Kennedy 
—an offer accepted quickly by 
the Democratic presidential nom- 
inee. 


Nixon proposed, as an alterna- 
tive to a fifth debate closer to elec- 
tion time, that the Oct. 21 con- 
frontation on foreign policy be 
stretched out for two hours instead 
of one. His aides also suggested a 
televised debate between the two 
vice presidential candidates—Dem- 
ocratic Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
and former United Nations Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge. 

A few days earlier, Lodge had 
rejected suggestions of a face-to- 
face debate with Johnson, 
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Kennedy Sharply Attacks Nixon Stand 


Says GOP Candidate 


Risks Possi 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and their candidate for saying, 
‘party labels-don’t mean anything;’ 
I would say it myself, because. no 
single piece of progressive legisla- 
tion has been suggested by the GOP 
in 25 years,” he said. 

Lists ‘Sharp Differences’ 

“There are sharp differences be- 
tween Mr. Nixon and myself,” he 
insisted. 

“I stand for a $1.25 minimum 
wage, which Mr. Nixon says is ex- 
treme. 

“I stand for medical aid to the 
aged through the social security 
system, which he says is extreme. 

“I stand for cleaning up our 
polluted rivers, and the bill was 
vetoed. We need housing, and the 
bills were twice vetoed. We need 
aid for depressed areas, and the 
bills were twice vetoed. 

“I would sign these bills.” 

Kennedy ended his tour, which 
carried him into six states with a 
total of 131 Electoral College votes, 
in New York City for his third 
television debate with the Vice 
President. Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania alone have 102 Elec- 
toral College votes of the 269 need- 
ed for election. He was scheduled 
to fly at once to Michigan for a 
“whistle-stopping” train trip, an- 
other day in Pennsylvania, a quick 
television panel interview in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and an immediate 
departure for his fifth trip into Ohio 
in three weeks. 


Kennedy’s trip to the Deep 
South was his first of the cam- 
paign, and it was anounced that 
he was the first Democratic nom- 
inee in this century to make a 
vote-seeking trip to South Caro- 
lina. 

Both in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, the state leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party massed to meet him 
in an unusual display of party unity. 
Gov. S. Ernest Vandiver of Georgia 
introduced him at the Little White 
House at Warm Springs, where the 
late Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
died, and five former governors 
and Sen. Eugene Talmadge were 
with him. 

In South Carolina, Gov. Ernest 
F. Hollings and Sen. Olin Johnston 
met Kennedy at the Columbia air- 
port and Hollings introduced him. 

Local observers said Kennedy 
seemed certain to carry Georgia 
but that South Carolina was un- 
certain, with Nixon attracting heavy 
support as being “more conserva- 
tive” on labor issues and federal 
welfare programs. 


Lashes Nixon on Rights 

Speaking from the South Caro- 
lina State House steps, in the heart 
of the one-time Confederacy, Ken- 
nedy pulled no punches on civil 
rights, lashing out at the Vice Pres- 
ident for “making a great show of 
discussing” the issue in the South 
but making “hardly the same 
speech” he uses in New York. 

“Up North he talks about legis- 
lation. Down here he emphasizes 
that laws are not enough,” Kennedy 
charged. 

“Up there he stresses how quickly 
he will act in all these areas. Down 
here he says, ‘I know this is a 
difficult problem.” Up there he 
criticizes the Democratic Party for 
having nominated a _ southerner 
(Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson) on the 
ticket. Down here he omits the 
civil rights plank in his own plat- 
form,” Kennedy continued. 

“I don’t think Mr. Nixon is fool- 
ing anyone, North or South. I 
think it is clear that if we are to 
have progress in this area—and we 
must have progress to be true to 
our ideals and _ responsibilities— 
then presidential leadership is nec- 


mS 


ble War 


essary so that every American can 
enjoy his full constitutional rights. 
“Some of you may disagree 
with that view, but at least I have 
not changed that view in an elec- 
tion year or according to where 
I am standing. I don’t send 
Republican Sen. Hugh Scott of 
Pennsylvania to campaign in the 
North and conservative Republi- 
can Sen. Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona to come South, and I 
say we don’t need any of this.” 
In his Mahoning Valley swing, 
the Massachusetts senator pointed 


E. Stevenson visited Youngstown, 
steel production was at 104 per- 
cent of rated capacity. 


Eisenhower Administration, he said, 
production in the Youngstown 
Warren area had dropped to “44 
percent of capacity, with produc- 
tion nationally down to 54 per- 
cent.” 

He accused the Administration 
of partial responsibility for the 
“steel crisis” that saw one-third of 
the industry’s workers either jobless 
or on parttime work, with 18,000 
idle in the Mahoning Valley alone 
and thousands of others on a three- 
day workweek. 

Before huge crowds that waited 
for hours in public squares and at 
airports—Kennedy’s three-airplane 
and bus caravan was nearly always 
far behind schedule, partly due to 
dense throngs that slowed the can- 
didate’s passage—the senator chal- 
lenged the Republican thesis that 
the country is in sound shape, with 
high prestige. 

‘We Must Do Better’ 

“I say we can do better and must 
do better,” he said. 

“Thirty-five percent of our 
brightest boys and girls never get to 
coliege. We are turning out only 
half as many doctors and nurses as 
we need. The $9 billion agricul- 
tural surplus is rotting away while 
millions of Americans go to bed on 
a substandard diet of 5 cents a day 
for surplus foods. 

“If you think we can do better, 
if you think we must do better at 
home and abroad, then I ask your 
help, and we will get America mov- 
ing again.” 


always be a special day. 


that meeting. 

Mrs. Steil, 
was a grand lodge representative of 
the Machinists, is a Gold Star 
Mother. Her son, Vincent, was 
killed in Germany. 

Her guest was Sen. John F. 
Kennedy and the living room of 
the tiny house was packed with 
television equipment and techni- 
cians when Mrs. Steil and two of 
her friends, Mrs. Mildred Shay 
of Hamilton, Ohio, and Mrs. 
John Wagner, also of Newport, 
talked with the senator about war 
and its awful price. 

Their chat was recorded on elec- 
tronic tape for use during the cam- 
paign as were two other incidents 
during the senator’s brief visit to 
Park street in Newport, accom- 
panied by three press busses, a 
convoy of police vehicles, and in- 
numerable dignitaries. 

Sees 95-Year-Old School 

He spent nearly a half hour with 
30 mothers of grade school chil- 
dren in a 95-year-old school still 
in use and he also visited on the 


out that in 1952, when Gov. Adlai]; 


In 1960, after eight years of the| j 


ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS like this fasted Sen. John F. Kennedy on his tour of northern Ohio. 
Here, at Warren, the Democratic candidate stands on the seat of his car to address the throng 


which greeted him in the city’s Courthouse Square. 


Democrats Blister GOP Neglect 
Of Cities, Nixon’s Urban Program 


Pittsburgh—A blistering attack by Sen. John F. Kennedy on the Republicans’ “shameful record 
for urban problems climaxed a day-long national conference here on the plight of the 


of neglect” 
cities. 


A dinner audience of more than 500 persons heard Kennedy, Gov. David L. Lawrence of Penn- 
sylvania and other speakers rip into the GOP record and specifically assail an urban development 


program unfolded by Vice Pres.'? 


Nixon two weeks ago. 

Kennedy charged that the Re- 
publican position on urban prob- 
lems was “as consistent as it has 
been negative.” When the cities 
turned to Washington for help in 
solving these complex problems, 
Kennedy declared, this is what the 
GQP produced: 


“On urban renewal—stall it. 

“On low-rent public housing— 
kill it. 

“On moderate income private 
housing—bury it. 

“On aid for public schools— 
block it. 

“On aid for hospitals—reduce 
it. 

“On mass transportation—ig- 
nore it. 

“On control of stream pollu- 


Union Officer’s Widow 
Visited By Kennedy 


Newport, Ky.—For Mrs. Al Steil of 1168 Park St., Oct. 6 will 


That was the day she entertained a presidential candidate in 
her living room and shortly America’s TV audience will be watching 


whose late husband® 


front porch of the home of John 
McNamara, a 77-year-old social 
security recipient. 

The mothers knew the price of 
inadequate school buildings and 
they talked with the senator about 
the need for new schools and fed- 
eral aid to hard-hit school districts. 
McNamara knew the price of med- 
ical care, for he has exhausted his 
savings and gone $600 in debt 
since he broke his hip in a fall last 
February. The senator described 
his medical-care bill to McNamara. 

But it was in Mrs. Steil’s home 
that the senator stayed the long- 
est, talking with the three Gold 
Star mothers. He, too, knew the 
price of war, for his brother, 
sister and brother-in-law were 
among its victims. 

Before he left, Mrs. Steil offered 
him a cookie. “Is it home-made?” 
he asked. 

“No,” she admitted, then added 
brightly, “but it’s union-made.” 

And the ladies kissed the senator 
goodbye. 


tion—abandon it. 

“On air pollution control— 
study it. 

“On alleviating juvenile delin- 
quency—research it.” 

The Democratic presidential can- 
didate called for a five-point urban 
renewal program achieved through 
“federal-city partnership” and in- 
cluding a housing program for all 
income groups, mass transportation 
in which federal assistance would 
be pegged to unified planning, pol- 
lution control and recreational 
facilities. 

Lawrence charged that the Nixon 
plan is typical of Republican “lip 
service, or in this case mimeograph 
service, to housing and slum clear- 
ance every four years.” 

Earlier mayors of 12 major cities 
had charged that Nixon’s public 
housing and urban renewal pro- 
gram was “too little and too late” 
and reviewed the futile efforts of 
the past 7.5 years to get action from 
Washington. 

Boris Shishkin, secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Housing Committee, rep- 
resented the federation at the con- 
ference. He declared in a state- 
ment that the “housing needs of 
American families have been a mat- 
ter of complete neglect in the ex- 


BSEIU Backs 
Kennedy-Johnson 


New York—The general exec- 
utive board of the Building Service 
Employes has endorsed the Dem- 
ocratic ticket of Sens. John F. Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon B. Johnson and 
urged. the membership to help elect 
a liberal Congress as well. 

“Our great nation is sorely in 
need of leadership that is liberal, 
vigorous and farsighted,” wrote 
BSEIU Pres. David Sullivan in an- 
nouncing the endorsement in Serv- 
ice Employe, the union’s publica- 
tion. “Kennedy and Johnson can 
give us such leadership.” 

Sullivan said reports from inter- 
national representatives, organizers 
and local union officers indicate 
“the overwhelming majority” of 
members favor Kennedy and John- 
son. He asked all locals to step up 
the drive to collect voluntary $1 
contributions to the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Educaion, 


ecutive branch” during recent years 
and that the cities cannot be re- 
built “unless we raise our sights to 
build far more homes than are be- 
ing built today—at the very least, 
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the minimum of 2.3 million homes 
a year.” 

Comprehensive programs must 
be launched, he said, to bring good 
homes within the financial reach of 
the “disadvantaged,” the families 
of low and moderate income, the 
Negro families and other minorities 
and the elderly. 


Ike’s Expert Dons 
Rose-Hued Glasses 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — The 
Eisenhower Administration’s 
stepped-up campaign to dis- 
count the economic danger 
signals popped up here in a 
speech by Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, who claimed that the 
“economy is operating at a 
very high level and will con- 
tinue to do. so.” 

Saulnier, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, told the 43d 
meeting of the University 
Press Club of Michigan that 
on the basis of all the evi- 
dence the economy “is in 
good position to make a 
major advance . . . this is not 
merely a hope, but an ex- 
pectation.” 

Reviewing the various in- 
dicators, including industrial 
production and unemploy- 
ment, Saulnier declared “the 
evidence will not permit a 
conclusion that we are in a 
recession.” 
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